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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 





HERE is a vast difference between bus- 
iness methods of 1912, when the above 
picture was made, and those of today. 


The factory of today spends thousands of 
dollars in research to determine better pro- 
duction methods. New machines cut down 
expense and add to quality. Engineers and 
scientists devote their lives that we might 
have greater efficiency in business. 


Distribution methods have changed, too, to 
an even greater extent than have those of pro- 
duction. “Hand-to-mouth” buying has re- 
placed the old system of overstocking. More 
attention is paid to well-planned advertising 


campaigns. Store arrangement and more effi- 


cient office machines have combined with 
modern accounting practices to bring order 
out of chaos. 


The office must keep pace with the factory 
and the sales room. From the president's 
private office to the general offices should be 
reflected the modern trend of 1930 business. 
Furniture, labor-saving accounting machines, 
up-to-date filing equipment, and all other 
equipment should be in keeping with the 
times. 


Is your office up-to-date? We are featuring 
many new efficiency items. Call on us and 
join in the 1930 parade of business. 


CLARKE & COURTS 


1506 Young Street 


Dallas, Texas 
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Check These Logical Reasons 


HE reasons why a man or a company should have offices in The 
National Building are specific. In their importance to the man 
they are in the order listed: 


1. Parking space in building with elevators direct to office. 


The Lunch Club without usual club dues. 
Conditioned cool air. 

Carpeted floors. 

Prestige of location. 

Convenience of office. 


Walnut panelled walls in corridors. 


SY AH FY P 


. Maximum space and convenience at rentals no greater than 
othe first-class buildings. 


The reason why a company should have offices in The National 
Building, listed in importance to the company, are: 
1. Convenience of building to. needs. 
2. Prestige of building. 
3. Efficiency of work to come from 
(a) no columns. 
(b) quiet floors. 
(c) conditioned air. 
(d) parking privileges. 
(e) stimulant of surroundings. 
4. Conveniences of building to the executives. 
5. Better thinking from executives due to quietness, luxuries, and 
comforts of building. 
6. Advantages of parking privileges in the building for occu- 
pants. 
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THE NATIONAL BUILDING 


To be erected on Commerce Street at Lane 
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THE PLYMOUTH 


cA pleasing departure from the square line 
office desk: the turnings and lines of this 
suite are more in keeping with the classic 
work of the early designers. Plymouth may 
be had in either walnut or mahogany with 


a Duco finish. 


You would not have red plush furni- 
ture in your living room; you wouldn’t 
drive a 1920 car. But are you perhaps so 
familiar with your office that you have 
overlooked its shabbiness, and accepted 
the old furnishings and methods without 
question? 


THE Doten-Dunton Plymouth Suite 
for executives has the simple beauty and 
sturdy dignity of the Colonial times. In 














ARE YOU 


TOO FAMILIAR 
WITH YOUR OFFICE? 


your office it will reflect your good taste 
and judgment. You will always be 
proud of its correct design, the excellent 
proportions and the natural beauty of 
the carefully selected wood. This outfit 
is complete—from letter tray to daven- 
port. 
Call at Desk Headquarters 
and ask to see this suite. You will find there outfits 
to meet your budget — and men experienced in 
ofice planning. 


DESK HEADQUARTERS 


STEWART BUILDING — COMMERCE AT LANE STREETS 
Brancu Store, 104 S. AkaRD STREET — BETWEEN MAIN anD AKARD 
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The Greatest State Fair 


NOTHER chapter in the his- 

tory of the State Fair of Texas 

is in the making. It has been 

my very good fortune during 
the past few years to help to write in a 
few of the chapters—there having been 
43 chapters written to date—and I feel 
grateful to my associates that they have 
so honored me with the presidency of 
this institution and given me the privi- 
lege of helping to write a history which 
s0 thoroughly reflects the true character 
of a stalwart band of pioneers who have 
gone before us, and of a great state— 
Texas. 


The history of the State Fair of Texas 
is but a continuation of the biographies 
of this little group of men who in 1886 
held the first State Fair of Texas, and 
whose colleagues have carried on, until 
now we are rushing buildings through to 
be prepared for the opening on Satur- 
day, Oct. 11, of the 44th annual State 
exposition. 


Starting the State Fair movement, 
when fairs in America were still young, 
and when the pure bred animal move- 
ment in Texas consisted of one blooded 
bull in the entire state, these efforts have 
been rewarded with an institution which 
is now recognized as the greatest state 
fair in the world, and the second largest 
annual exposition in the world. 


Ever keeping apace with the times, 
the State Fair of Texas has progressed. 
Collaborating with the leading organiza- 
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And How It Came About 


By T. E. JACKSON 
President State Fair of Texas 


T. E. JACKSON 


tions in Texas—Texas A. & M. College, 
the Texas Breeder-Feeder Association, 
the Jersey Cattle Club of Texas, the 
Texas Baby Chick Association, and 
many other livestock, dairy, swine, and 
agricultural bodies, the State Fair of 
Texas has assisted in various movements 
which have resulted so beneficially to all 
of Texas. 


The early years of the struggle of the 
small group of men were marked by 
some progress, but are filled with near 
failing end for this institution. But the 
men struggled on to success, and their 
successors have struggled on, ever striv- 
ing to render a real service to the state 
of Texas. 


The first efforts to organize a fair in 
Dallas were made in 1862, when a char- 
ter was granted for the Dallas County 
Fair. The Civil War was on, and most 
of the group—Amos McComas, A. J. 
Halleck, William Jenkins, T. C. Hawpe, 
John Jackson, W. H. Hord, James Bent- 
ley, A. Moss, William C. McKamy, 
George Wilson, Richard Benton, P. 
Taylor, answered the call of colors. 


Some of the grantees of the charter re- 
turned from war and in 1872, they were 
joined by Capt. W. H. Gaston in their 
efforts, and held their first exposition. 
One blooded bull and one race horse 
comprised the livestock shown at the ex- 
position. Only two agricultural products 
were shown—corn and cotton, and the 
implement show consisted of various 
brands of plows and hoes sold in Texas 
at that time. 


Struggling along for four years with 
the county fair, the men behind the 
move decided to stage a much bigger fair 
—in fact one which would be of state- 
wide scope. Captain Gaston assumed 
the leadership of this movement, and J. 
B. Simpson was elected president of the 
first State Fair of Texas. Captain Sid- 
ney Smith was elected secretary and oc- 
cupied this position until his death in 
1912. 


The present site of the State Fair was 
selected as the home of the exposition, 
and eighty acres of land purchased. The 


(Continued on page Sixteen) 
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“Sons o' Guns” 


Or Who Won the War, and Why 
By JOHN ROSENFIELD, Jr. 


HE amusement world, a world of 

inflated values, huge figures and 

perilous gambles, became Dallas- 

conscious last Spring when the 
State Fair of Texas announced the book- 
ing of the Broadway musical comedy 
“Sons O’ Guns.” This attraction was 
playing in New York and a road tour 
was farthest from the minds of the pro- 
ducers, Arthur Swanstrom and Bobby 
Connolly. The State Fair committee had 
merely seen it and had made up its col- 
lective mind that it wanted it for the 
1930 State Fair. 

The committee wangled an audience 
with Swanstrom and Connolly. It made 
known its desire. 

“Tt’s ridiculous,” was the answer. 
“You haven’t money enough to pay what 
a trip to Dallas would cost.” 

“How much would a trip cost?” de- 
manded the State Fair of Texas, brist- 
ling as if something had been im- 
pugned. 

“Ninety thousand dollars.” 

“We'll take it.” 

“You've got it.” 

So a Broadway show with a Broad- 
way cast and Broadway trimmings will 
be moved in toto and intact from 
Broadway to Fair Park for the State 
Fair of Texas, Oct. 11 to 26. Behind 
this venture stands the guarantee of 
$90,000, the largest amount ever under- 
written for the out-of-town visit of a 
Broadway attraction. 

This impressive sum, one might think, 
was arrived at by careful reckoning, sur- 
veys, conferences and compromises. 
Well, ‘nothing like this took place. The 
gamble in show business is so great and 
values so ephemeral that such efficient 
computations are worthless. Messrs 
Swanstrom and Connolly, the producers, 
figure that “Sons O’ Guns” has an earn- 
ing power of 30,000 a week. Two weeks 
at the State Fair of Texas should be 
worth $60,000 to them. It should take at 
least seven days to make the trip, coming 
and going, which is another $30,000 lost. 
By simple multiplication, $90,000 is 
what the trip is worth to the owners of 
the show. And the trip is evidently 
worth that much to the directors of the 
State Fair of Texas. 

“Sons O’ Guns” is not at all a cinch 
for the State Fair. It is a radical depart- 
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ure for the Auditorium, which has of- 
fered old-fashioned operettas for the five 
seasons it has been opened. This, too, 
was an accident and show business is 
full of accidents. For the opening season 
of the Auditorium, 1925, the Fair had 
booked the Howard Brothers’ musical 
comedy, “Flying High”. There came a 
succession of labor troubles at the Fair 
with the resultant canceling of the book- 
ing. Later the labor troubles were settled 
and the Auditorium was open to Equity 
shows; that is, any attraction off Broad- 
way. The State Fair took the best bet 
available, now that “Flying High” had 
escaped them. This was Sigmund Rom- 
berg’s operetta “The Student Prince”. 

“The Student Prince” proved to be 
the best possible choice. The public was 
in the mood for a revival of colorful, 
glamorous, romantic light opera with its 
intoxicating waltz rhythms. “The Stu- 
dent Prince” made such a deep impres- 
sion that the Southwest is still talking 
about it. The Romberg operetta did 
more than that. It convinced the State 
Fair management that opera and not mu- 
sical comedy was the proper entertain- 
ment for the Auditorium during Fair 
season. “Princess Flavia,” “The Count- 
ess Maritza,” “The Desert Song” and 
“The Red Robe” followed in successive 
years, each corroborating the hypothesis 
of the Fair management. 

“The Red Robe” of last year pointed 
tc an impending change in tastes. The 
operetta met the expenses of production 
and a large guarantee but satisfaction 
with it was not universal. This state of 
mind was analysed and found to be a 
mere weariness with the operetta as en- 
tertainment. In short, there had been 
enough operettas. One more operetta 
would be one operetta too many. 

“Sons O’ Guns” is not an operetta 
but a musical comedy. Its plot is not 
aristocratic or romantic but is homely, 
down-to-earth, farcical, American. Its 
music is not the three-four tempo from 
the banks of the Danube but the 
rhythms from the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. It is one-step, two-step, fox-trot, 
jazz. It is the American musical comedy, 
a type of entertainment as indigenous as 
fried chicken. 

When “Sons O° Guns” was an- 
nounced for Dallas, the popular imagi- 
nation focused upon the feminine lead, 
Lily Damita, known in all localities 


through her motion picture work. As , 
matter of fact Mlle. Damita was not the 
star of this musical comedy. The head. 
liner was and is Jack Donahue, veteran 
Broadway comedian and dancer, whos 
name in the marquee lights means far 
more to New York than Mlle Damita’s 


Donahue is an odd chap. Almost un- 
educated, he has developed into a writer 
of rare gifts, a contributor to Cosmo. 
politan, The Saturday Evening Post, and 
Collier's. He is a polylinguist who trans 
lates European plans for the American 
stage. He is one of the peerless tap 
dancers of Times Square. He is one of 
the drollest, dryest comedians now before 
the public. He is a silent partner, albeit a 
powerful one, in the firm of Swanstrom 
and Connolly and, therefore, is one of 
the owners of “Sons O’ Guns”. 


Mlle Damita has left the cast, return- 
ing to motion pictures. Her place has 
been taken by Gina Malo, a French 
comedienne and dancer who had no 
trouble capturing the affections of 
Broadway. Some say Mlle. Malo’s real 
name is Janet Flynn and that she has a 
hard time not talking English to her in- 
terviewers. What’s the difference? A 
good looking girl and a good dancer isa 
good-looking girl and a good dancer in 
any land or clime. 


The title “Sons O° Guns” may be re’ 
cognized as one of the accepted euphem 
isms for a term popular with the dough: 
boys in France. It is apt enough as this 
is a musical comedy of the war. Dona 
hue is a rich American loafer who 
dodges the army until an accident put 
him into it. He goes to France where 
he becomes involved with the Germans, 
the English, a French girl and melo 
drama. The plot is not to be taken ser’ 
ously although it does serve as a string 
for colorful settings, rare comedy, and 
songs hits with a dash of the Gallic. 

“Sons O’ Guns” was one of the em 
phatic “wows” of Broadway's poorest 
theatrical season. As the producers 
casualty list mounted in numbers, “Sons 
O° Guns” continued to pack in its audi 
ences— audiences that had to pay pre 
miums for tickets. It is neither the last 
word in spectacle or music. It is, per’ 
haps, the utmost in well-balanced enter 
tainment. On this element the State Fait 
has staked right heavily—$90,000, 
fact. 
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Gina Malo—new star of “Sons O’ Guns” who was recently brought to this country by Connolly and Swanstrom, producers of the musical comedy which 


will be the attraction in the State Fair Auditorium, October 11 to 26. 

Upper right shows Jack Donahue, leading man of the musical comedy in a scene with Malo. 

Lower left is a scene from “Sons O’ Guns” while in the lower right is the outstanding star of Broadway—Jack Donahue, triple-threat star—singer, dancer 
and talker—and author of the book of “Sons O’ Guns,” who when he makes his first appearance on the State Fair Auditorium stage will be seen for the first 
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‘me outside of New York City in several years. 
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Dictograph Sales Branch 


Dallas has been selected for a South- 
western sales and service office by the 
Dictograph Products Company, Inc., of 
New York, and offices have been leased 
at 610 Dallas National Bank Building. 
The company manufactures inter-com- 
municating telephone systems for offices, 
banks, industrial buildings and other 
large commercial enterprises desiring to 
facilitate quick communication between 
divisions or departments. 

The Dallas branch will be in charge 
of H. E. Gonatser, transferred from the 
Chicago branch, with A. E. Rennels in 
charge of installation and service. The 
branch will have as its territory Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 


Scaffolding Branch to 
Open Here 


The Patent Scaffolding Company of 
New York has leased buildings at 2915- 
17 Main Street for a Southwestern Serv- 
ice and Storage branch, to be opened as 
soon as remodeling can be completed. 
This company does a world-wide busi- 
ness in suspended and swinging safety 
scaffolds for building construction, and 
has branches and agencies throughout 
the countries of the world. 


Dallas was selected, according to Mr. 
J. Williamson, General Sales Manager, 
after a careful consideration of every 
city in the Southwest. His company’s 
officials, he said, were impressed with 
the strategic location of Dallas and its 





November - - ¢ 242,138,337.39 
December - ‘ , 265 ,860,651.04 


Total - . ¢ $2,881,787,579.62 


*Includes Public Utility Construction. 





WATCHING DALLAS GROW 


Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of Dallas 
as shown by the available statistical information. 


BANK CLEARINGS BANK DEBITS 

1929 1930 1929 1930 
January - ’ - ¢ $265,365,726.24 $207,852,872.08 $287,306,000 $249,792,000 
February , . ° 220,677,360.88 177,426,932.40 235,300,000 210,891,000 
March  - , . ¢ 243,485,065.89 190,336,355.97 271,141,000 280,475,000 
April - - . . 228,307,179.67 173,552,526.66 248,497,000 237,646,000 
May - . ’ + 216,624,833.08 169,373,159.89 233,971,000 204,548,000 
June - ’ . . 195,818,474.36  161,405,438.23 217,138,000 192,763,000 
July - “oe ° ¢ 216,056,756.41  160.236,652.31 223.645.9000 188,529,000 
August . . . 220,008,508.00 155,351,696.51 237,562,000 190,588,000 
September . ’ ¢ 261,650,607.88 267,590,000 
October ° . ° 305,794,072.78 334,857,000 


BUILDING PERMITS POSTAL RECEIPTS 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
January . . . -$ 880,453 $ 535,830 $ 328,109.57 $ 329,647.47 
February ~- . . . 467,022 589,012 326,162.35 327,262.42 
March - - . . . 1,708,728 795,645 357,601.65 327,534.36 
April . . . . 1,294,212 1,034,935 325,033.60 334,307.28 
May . . . . - 550,880 569,997 345,126.00 322,891.54 
June . . - . 469,550 664,975 295,462.39 299,792.10 
July . . . . - 416,940 1,314,702 298,382.42 285,853.18 
August . . . . $01,331 941,165 325,046.00 291,150.22 
September - , . . 768,992 346,611.40 
October . - . . 1,651,175 392,430,17 
November . , - . 531,217 355,921.10 
December - - - - $32,714 429,275.32 
Total (Dallas proper) - * $15,157,796 $4,025,062.35 
GAS METERS TELEPHONES 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
January . . . . - 66,401 66,909 68,752 69,340 
February - - - - 66,480 67,048 68,752 69,390 
March - - - . - 66,520 67,099 68,902 69,440 
April . - . - . 66,601 67,041 68,962 69,492 
May - - . . - * 66,652 67,090 69,021 69,536 
June - - - . . 66,681 67,111 69,048 69,552 
July - - . - - - 66,711 67,142 69,113 69,601 
August - . . . * 66,764 67,174 69,180 69,632 
September . - - - 66,802 69,230 
October . - . - - 66,831 69,264 
November - - - . 66,851 69,294 
December - - . . - 66,880 69,501 


283,386,000 
293,643,000 


$3,133,816,000 
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facilities for serving the Southweg 
called to their attention through the ad. 
vertising of Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


Similar branches are maintained in 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Philadel 
phia, San Francisco, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit, and one will 
soon be opened in Los Angeles, 


The Dallas branch will make available 
to building contractors throughout the 
Southwest a complete line of the com- 
pany’s equipment, as well as facilities for 
service. The branch will be in charge of 
Captain Wilbur Johnston, transferred 
from St. Louis. Captain Johnston has 
represented the company in many for. 
eign countries, and was formerly a sea 
captain sailing the seven seas. He ex 
pressed delight at the opportunity to set: 
tle down and establish his family in a 


permanent home in Dallas. 
as 8 8 


Dallas Gets Furniture Firm 


The Furniture Corporation of Amer: 
ica, Ltd., a merger of fifteen of the lead: 
ing furniture manufacturing concerns on 
the Pacific Coast, has established a tem- 
porary sales office and display room in 
the Manufacturers’ Exposition Building, 
2625 Elm Street. This office is in charge 
of Mr. C. M. Stimmel, Sales Manager 
of the L. C. Phenix Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif., one of the companies in the 
merger. 


Harry A. Green, president of the 
Doernbecher Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon, is president of the 
Furniture Corporation of America, Ltd. 
Concerns involved in the merger are lo 
cated in Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane, San Francisco, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles. The merger creates the third 
largest furniture company in the coun 
try, doing an annual business in excess 
of $10,000,000. 


Cotton Firm Opens Branch 


Wellington, Sears & Company of 
New York, one of the largest cotton 
goods firms in the country, has estab 
lished a sales office at 1118 Mercantile 
Building, with T. G. Kilman, representa’ 
tive. This company has an extensive 
business in the Southwest, which was 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
New Orleans office. 


DALLAS 
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On the Cover 


Joseph C. Malone, the designer of 
this month’s cover design, was born in 
Dallas in 1907. He was educated in pri- 
vate and public schools of this city, and, 
incidentally, began his art career illus- 
trating school publications. His business 
meandering had its inception in a local 
at studio. Later he entered the field 
of theatrical work as a free lance artist. 
Thereafter followed a period as bank 
derk and railway clerk, during part of 
which time he studied life drawing. Re- 
cently he resumed his career as a free 
lance artist 


New Fox-Coffey-Edge 
Department 


A new manufacturing department has 
been added to the establishment of Fox- 
Coffey-Edge Co., according to announce- 
ment by George A. Coffey, member of 
the frm. This factory, located on the 
fourth floor of the company’s new build- 
ing at Commerce and Poydras streets, 
is equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of fine qual- 
ity women’s underwear. The department 
is under the supervision of E. Mandell, 
whose 25 years’ experience in this field 
insures eficiency in every detail of pro- 
ducing merchandise that is up to the 


highest standard, Mr. Coffey: said. 


Air Mail Schedule 
Again Reduced 


Air mail for New York City from 
Dallas is now delivered approximately 
one hour earlier than formerly, due to 
the change of the Eastern terminus of 
the National Air Transport, Inc., from 
Hadley Field to Newark, N. J., just 
across from New York. Air mail can 
be taken to New York City from the 
feld in thirty-three minutes. 


National Publicity 


A direct tie-up between the national 
advertising campaign and the visit of the 
French Fliers to Dallas was accomplished 
by Industrial Dallas, Inc., through the 
publication of a full page advertisement 
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in the New York Times on Friday fol- 
lowing the arrival of the fliers in Dallas, 
at a time when New York newspapers 
were filled with news of the same ar- 
rival of the fliers in Dallas and their re- 
ception here. 


Publication of the advertisement was 
arranged by long distance telephone, and 
the first mail to reach Dallas following 
the appearance of the advertisement 
brought the largest number of inquiries 
ever to arrive in one mail from any one 
piece of copy appearing in the cam- 
paign. It appears that this particular 
piece of copy, with its timely appear- 
ance, will break all records for inquiries 
from executives. All inquiries received 
thus far are from officials of large com- 
mercial or industrial concerns in the 
New York district, definitely interested 
in the Southwest and in Dallas as the 
commercial center of the Southwest. 


Opening Day 

Working under the slogan, “One for 
you—take two,” practically the entire 
membership of the Dallas Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce is participating in the 
sale of opening day stadium fund foot- 
ball pins to the State Fair of Texas on 
October 11. These pins, selling for 50 
cents each, will entitle the wearer to ad- 
mittance at will to the Fair on opening 
day and also to free entrance that night 
to a high school football game in the 
new stadium. 

With a much larger organization this 


year, giving more complete coverage to 
the city and suburbs, Jaycee officials in 
charge of the opening day attendance 
drive are hopeful of breaking their pre- 
vious records along the same line by sev- 
eral thousand. 

E. A. Herzog is general chairman of 
the pin sale and assisting him are George 
W. Martin, Jr., in charge o* distribu- 
tion; C. H. Arnett, parade chairman; 
Irving Pierce, stunts, R. D. Rice, sales, 
and J. F. Parker, Jr., publicity. How- 
ard Hayden, president of the junior 
group, is an ex-ofiicio member of the cen- 
tral committee. 

Working under the direction of the 
central committee are five majors and 
ten captains directing the sales efforts of 
the general membership. Each major has 
a specific section of the city for which he 
is responsible. 


New Battery Branch 


The Battery Distributing Corporation, 
Southwestern distributors for U. S. L. 
batteries, has established a warehouse and 
office at 2405 South Ervay Street, with 
Jack Watson as manager. This com- 
pany acts as a factory branch for the 
U. S. L. Battery Corporation of Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


The tallest electrically welded struc: 
ture ever built and the first in the South 
is being built in Texas — 18-story office 
structure in Dallas. 





Manufacturing Plants - - ~- 
Wholesale and Distribut‘ng 

Retail i ee 
Miscellaneous - - - - ~~ 


Branches of Sectional or National 
Concerns - - - - - 





INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY 
for AUGUST, 1930 


New Concerns 








Previously Total for 
August Reported Year 
| 60 67 
- 14 127 141 
ry 116 1S 
- 22 165 187 
38 468 526 
- 14 151 165 
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“WHO'S WHO ... in the 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


Eprtor’s Note: In order that the members of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce may become 
more familiar with brother members, this magazine will publish each month on this page short 


C. R. Smith is one of the youngest 
aviation executives in the United States, 
having been Vice President and General 

Manager of 
Southern Air 
Transport, Inc., 
which is one of 
the largest avia- 
tion companies 
in the world, 
for the past 
year. Mr. Smith 
was born in 
Minerva, Texas, 
September 9, 
1899. He has 
resided in vari- 
ous towns in 
Texas; fora 
while in Rus- 
ton, La. He also 
resided in Amarillo, Texas; Whitney, 
Texas; Hillsboro, Texas; Austin, Dallas 
and Fort Worth, Texas. From January, 
1925, to June, 1926, he resided in Dal- 
las as Senior Accountant for Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell and Company. 


Mr. Smith was educated in the public 
schools of the State and for four years 
was at the University of Texas, studying 
law and business administration. 

He is a member of Kappa Sigma, a so- 
cial fraternity, and Alpha Kappa Psi, 
an honorary business administration fra- 
ternity. He is a member of the Fort 
Worth Club and the Dallas Athletic 
Club. 


Mr. Smith entered the aviation busi- 
ness after quite a career, for a young 
man, in accounting and business admini- 
stration. He began his business career 
as a bank clerk and teller in the little 
town of Whitney, Texas; the next posi- 
tion was as office manager for Hillsboro 
Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, Texas. He 
worked his way through the University 
of Texas, having secured a position in 
the office of the Secretary of State. He 
was auditor of the State Banking De 
partment at Austin, then he went with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, 
specializing in public utilities and bank- 
.ing. From there, he became associated 
with the Texas-Louisiana Power Com- 
pany, the Kentucky Central Electric 
Company and the Gulf Coast Power 


(Continued on page Nineteen) 
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sketches of three of them. 


W. I. Ford, better known as “Bill,” 
was born on a farm in Dallas County 
fifty-five years ago. He received his early 

education in the 
County schools, 
attended Plano 
Institute one 
year, and later 
received his 
B. S. degree 
from South- 
western Univer- 
sity at George- 
town. Mr. Ford 
also studied law 
at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, 
and engaged in 
the practice of 
law in Dallas 
until the year 
1914, at which time he invested $1,000 
in a warehouse and transfer business, 
and ever since that time he has been try- 
ing to get the 1,000 back. 

Meantime, Mr. Ford has enjoyed life, 
and has been honored with the offices of 
president of the local, state and national 
Warehouse Associations, and as coun- 
selor of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. At present he is serving as a 
director of the National Furniture and 
Warehousemen’s Association, which has 
its headquarters at Chicago, Illinois. 

Politically speaking, Mr. Ford is a 
Democrat. He was at one time Chair- 
man of the Dallas County Democratic 
Committee, and has served as a delegate 
to various State Conventions, the last 
one being the Houston State Convention, 
at which time delegates were selected to 
the Baltimore Convention, which nomi- 
nated Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Ford is a 
former member of the Highland Park 
School Board, and served as alderman 
for five years in the Highland Park City 
Council. 

Mr. Ford is a member of the Meth- 
odist Church, and his club afhliations 
are the Dallas Athletic Club, Lakewood 
Country Club, and the Kiwanis Club. 

If Mr. Ford has any hobbies they are 
reading, golfing and hunting. Biography, 
economics and detective stories interest 
him most in the line of reading and he 
says he is more proficient at eating than 

(Continued on page Nineteen) 


Frank Jensen, General Passenger 
Agent of the Texas and Pacific Railway 
at Dallas, was born on a farm near 

Ulysses, Neb, 
where his early 
boyhood Was 
Spent. He 
moved with his 
parents to E| 
Reno, Okla., in 
1889, where he 
attended the 
public schools, 
and later com: 
pleted a course 
at the Wichita, 
Kans., Com- 
mercial Col: 
lege. 
He began his 
railroad career 
as a messenger boy and assistant cuspi 
dorian, at the Rock Island depot, EI 
Reno, and also worked for a few 
months as express driver for the United 
States Express Company. 

He was sent to Bowie, Texas, in Jan: 
uary, 1896, as cashier, ticket clerk and 
operator for the Rock Island, and in Oc- 
tober of that year was transferred to 
Fort Worth as chief clerk in the Gen 
eral Passenger office, where he remained 
until July 1, 1912, when he began serv 
ice in a similar position with the Texas 
and Pacific at Dallas. 

At the close of Federal control of the 
railroads, March 1, 1920, he was sent 
to New Orleans as Assistant General 
Passenger Agent and was appointed 
General Passenger Agent at Dallas Apri 
1, 1928. 


Mr. Jensen has always taken an active 
interest in civic welfare and _ religious 
matters, and has devoted considerable 
time to the achievement of their objec 
tives. While resident in New Orleans 
he served as Secretary, then as Pres’ 
dent of the Rotary Club and a year & 
District Governor of Rotary Interna 
tional 17th District, comprising Louis: 
ana and a large portion of Mississipp!, 
and was sent by the District to the great 
convention held at Ostend, Belgium, 
1927, and following that, on a brief tour 
of Europe. He holds an Honorary Lite 
Membership in the New Orleans Rotary 


(Continued on page Twenty-two) 
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steam 
boilers 


Compact heating installation 
is another peculiar advantage that gas-fired industries enjoy. They have 
no preliminary processing to do, no handling and no storage, and in 
Dallas this spotless heat costs even less than handled heat. It cuts down 


ovethead and simplifies production . . . Call our engineers for heating 
advice .. . complimentary, of course... in installations old and new. 


THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 


Obtaining Gas From 


LONE STAR GAS COMPANY 


Producers and Transporters 


GAS HEA 


SEPTEMBER 1930 





DALLAS... 


gets its automatic 
heat from the 
greatest gas belt 
in the world, in 
FIVE directions. 
It runs 1,000 
B. t. u.’s per cubic 
foot...rich, clean, 
inexpensive. 
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EDITORIALS 





Manufacturers’ Census 


ISTRIBUTION and marketing, 
rather than production, now 
form the most important prob- 
lems facing business men. It is 

no longer a question of how to produce 
more commodities, but rather how can 
the commodities that are already being 
produced be distributed. 


In the opinion of many students of bus- 
iness, one of the reasons why greater pro- 
gress has not been made in the field of dis- 
tribution has been the lack of adequate 
statistical information about that process. 
Although a great deal is known about the 
quantity of various commodities produc- 
ed, all sight, statistically, has been lost of 
practically every commodity after it has 
passed the factory door. The total volume 
of retail trade in this country is not 
known and guesses vary by ten billion 
dollars or more. 


Consequently, many people have con- 
tended that a Census of Distribution, 
such as is now under way, would form 
the basis for a great advance in business 
by showing something about the quantities 
of commodities marketed, the channels 
through which they reach the consumer 
and other related facts. They believe the 
census will enable business men to set up 
measuring sticks which would show the 
direction in which business is moving— 
that it will give facts instead of hunches 
upon which to base plans and decisions, 
and will greatly aid in constructive think- 
ing which is the one great force for prog- 
ress in any business. 


Any study of the distribution problem 
naturally gives rise to the question: Can 
the margin be reduced between the farm- 
ers and manufacturers on one side, and 
consumers on the other? 


Many business men and economists be- 
lieve it can be done without causing any 
reduction in wages or legitimate profits, if 
accurate information is made available. 
They believe it can be done through the 
elimination of waste in the wholesale and 
retail businesses. 


This country is so tremendously large 
in territory; manufacturing is so highly 
localized; and the standards of living are 
so much higher than in many other lands, 
that a vast and exceedingly complex ma- 
chinery necessarily came into existence to 
bridge the everwidening gap between pro- 


ducer and consumer. This distribution 
machinery has now grown so complex 
and has so many ramifications that few 
individuals indeed have any real concep: 
tion of what it actually is, of what ele 
ments it is composed, and how it func 
tions. 


It is for these and many other reasons 
that the merchants, manufacturers, bank- 
ers, trade and business organizations have 
felt for some time that, in order to carry 
on domestic commerce with maximum eff- 
ciency, it is just as necessary to have ac- 
curate and impartial statistics concerning 
domestic distribution as it has been in the 
handling of the export and import busi- 
ness. The Census of Distribution thus 
comes to the merchants and wholesalers 
as a response to their own demands, 


Approximately two million establish- 
ments will be covered by the Census of 
Distribution. In addition, a number of 
questions regarding the distribution of 
their sales will be asked of all manu 
facturers, the answers of which will re 
veal whether they are engaging in whole 
saling and retailing on their own account. 
An attempt also will be made to secure 
data relating to the more important pur 
chases made by manufacturers, for they 
in the aggregate, probably buy more than 
is sold by all the retail stores together. 


The business men will benefit from this 
Census to the extent that their individual 
reports are executed accurately and com 
pletely. In order to obtain a comprehen- 
sive study of the distributive system it is 
necessary to secure complete reports from 
all distributors. 


It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the Census of Distribution is not a 
complete survey. Only basic facts will be 
obtained. No attempt will be made to go 
exhaustively into any one phase or aspect 
of distribution. 


As far as the Census Bureau is con 
cerned, every attempt will be made to 
present, in a timely way, the best results 
obtained under the circumstances, and 
perform the work in its recognized im 
partial manner. To perform this tremen’ 
dous task and accomplish the best results, 
the whole-hearted co-operation of every 
wholesaler, retailer, and manufacturer is 
needed. 


DALLAS 














You Can't Dust Shadows 
Away! 


In a small specialty shop the intensity of 
illumination was increased from five foot- 
candles of direct lighting to twelve foot- 
candles of indirect lighting. The result was 
as follows: 

24% increase in customers 


13% increase in sales 


16% increase in average sale 


A duster will help to keep your mer- 
chandise clean, but it cannot wipe away 
the shadows that obscure your goods 
from public gaze. Visual impression on 
the mind has strong sales appeal and, in 
stores with modern lighting equipment, 
is responsible for a large portion of the 
gross sales. 


Manufacturers spend many millions 
of dollars annually in national and local 
advertising to familiarize the public 
with their products and labels of their 
containers. This is done to create faith in 
the minds of the public in the product. 
Adequate lighting will aid the retail 
merchant in tying-in with this advertis- 
ing by enabling customers to see the la- 
bels and recognize them. Is it any won- 
der that lighting is a necessity of modern 
merchandising ? 


The personnel of Dallas Power & 
Light Company includes a staff of light- 
ing experts who are familiar with the 
best lighting practices under all condi- 
tions. Dial 2-9321 and ask for “Tllumi- 
nation, please.” There is no charge. 


Dattas Power « Licutr Co. 


Interurban Building 





— 
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OTTON, our King and our ser- 
vant, as familiar to us as our daily 
bread, is the all-American crop. 
Raw, in the hands of the picker, 
it is so many pounds to the day’s work. 
Manufactured, it may have passed in a 
few months through as many factories 
as we would visit in a lifetime, processed 
and re-processed to bring it finally to a 
manufactured form that flashes through 
history: —The Graf Zeppelin displacing 
tons of air with its cotton envelope, cot- 
ton propellers on trans-oceanic airplane 
flights, cotton encased wings on Lindy’s 
plane, a cotton boat for Admiral Byrd. 


You will note that none of the above 
cotton items can be bought in a clothing 
store. It is industrial or mechanical uses 
of cotton that are now doing best on the 
upgrade pull that cotton has had for sev- 
eral years. It has become a habit with 
mill people to blame slack business in 
textiles upon a decreasing consumption 
of style goods (cotton in particular) cit- 
ing the modern brevity in women’s at- 
tire to indicate the scantier use of cot- 
ton in a personal way. Prior to the pres- 
ent mechanic age, household and per- 
sonal demands upon our domestic supply 
of cotton accounted for most of it. It is 
not easy to draw a line between “per- 
sonal” and “industrial” uses of cotton, 
but it is quite safe to state that these 
personal demands upon cotton (for 
household, for dress, etc.), have now 
receded to a minority position, fully 60 
per cent being claimed by industrial and 
mechanical uses of cotton. 


700,000 bales of cotton annually re- 
turn to the earth in the form of dust 
and discarded tire carcasses, represent- 
ing the consumption of cotton in auto- 
mobile tires, while the automobile itself 
requires almost 300,000 bales for its up- 
holstery and mechanical needs. 


The producers of Texas’ black gold, 
petroleum, will tell you that oil-well 
packers now use heavy cotton duck; 
miners in Oklahoma know of the use of 
cotton brattice cloth for mine ventila- 
lation. The airports of both States are 
dotted with cotton encased planes. The 
latter use accounts for over a half-mil- 
lion yards of a fine cotton cloth that is 
now being used for men’s shirts as well. 
Not to paraphrase Scripture, the mech- 
anical uses of cotton are in the air above, 
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More Uses for Cotton 


Federal Government Conducts 
Many Tests for Increasing Demand 


A radio talk delivered over Station 
WRR, Dallas, Texas, by Sherwood’ H. 
Avery, District Manager, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The material 
was prepared by Mr. James B. Lockwood, 
Textile Division of the Washington Bureau. 


the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth! 


Last year the Department of Com- 
merce contributed to an exhibit of cot- 
ton in the trades and arts at Galveston, 
collaborating with another branch of the 
Government, the Department of Agri- 
culture, in agricultural exhibits to show 
the latest and best in cotton farming and 
the possibility of increased yields of cot- 
ton:—a vivid picture for the Southern 
farmer. 


The lowering of production costs, and 
improvement of grade and staple of cot- 
ton to enchance marketability are al- 
ways in the mind of the Southern farmer 
and his friends, the Federal and State 
Departments of Agriculture, as well as 
technical and agricultural institutions, 
foundations, etc. It is not news to state 
that study of the mechanics of produc- 
tion of cotton at lower cost will continue 
to receive more attention than almost 
any other raw product. No one can pos- 
sibly deny that the supply of this sort 
of information is steadily growing in ef- 
fectiveness. 


But the Southern farmer knows that 
while an increased yield of cotton is 
good, it is not at all times the most de- 
sirable thing in the world. He, as well as 
the Texas millman, wants to know more 
about increasing the demand for cotton. 
Common sense indicates that we must 
stimulate cotton demand with just as 
much patience as we stimulate cotton 
supply. 

Real information vital to the success- 
ful play of the forces of demand for 
things of cotton in every conceivable 
form, up to a relatively short time ago, 
had been overlooked for some reason or 
other. It was not known into what chan- 
nels of trade cotton was making its way 
and nobody had attempted even to cata- 
log the uses of cotton. When King Cot- 
ton in 1926 shifted a bit uneasily on his 
throne as he received disquieting news 
from his realm, some of his thoughtful 


subjects were successful in introducing 
bill into Congress, which provided for 
Federal activity in cataloging all present 
uses of cotton to be followed by inten. 
sive inquiry as to increasing the use of 
cotton by cooperation between public 
and private agencies interested in the 
problem of how to expand demand for 
cotton. At the same time, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, representing about 
two-thirds of American cotton mills 
was organized and included in its organi- 
zation a cotton New Uses Section to 
investigate new outlets for cotton, par- 
ticularly in threads, yarns, woven fab- 
rics, and the general problem of bags 
and bagging. In the latter it was to co- 
operate with the Department of Agri 
culture. This Department and the De 
partment of Commerce were the two 
Federal agencies designated under Act of 
Congress to make the study of new and 
extended uses of cotton. To facilitate 
proper handling of this great cooperative 
study, a three-part Committee represen: 
tative of the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture was set up and meetings 
were called from time to time to co 
ordinate the work. 


At these committee meetings, held at 
Washington, real yeoman’s work has 
been done in correlation of research by 
the Departments of Commerce, Agricul: 
ture and the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture has made 
studies of cotton goods used in the farm 
home and the characteristics of women’s 
wear throughout the rural sections of the 
United States and has studied problems 
of home decoration in the farm homes, 
pointing out hundreds of old and new 
uses through which the use of cotton can 
be increased in the home. Also, in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has put 
through the experiment of cotton bag’ 
ging by shipping cotton bales to Bremen, 
Germany, covered with cotton instead of 
jute, while other experts there hive been 
working on studies of grade and staple 
in cotton and on the distribution of us 
of cotton bags in packaging merchandise 
Publications reflecting all this work c* 

(Continued on page Twenty-seven) 
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The OPEN SHOP 


Continues to Grow 


The number of cities in the United States main- 
taining active Open Shop Associatons is greater 
today than ever before. 


The largest industries in the United States are 
operated Open Shop. 


Open Shop industries have been leaders in work- 
ing out better plans of cooperation between em- 
ployer and employee. 


The most highly unionized industries are the ones 
most often engaged in strikes and other troubles 
between employer and employee. 


The Dallas Open Shop Association is the agency 
through which Dallas citizens are now cooperating 
to maintain peace in Dallas industries, and thereby 
serve the interest of both employer and employee. 


If you believe in freedom of employment, if you 
believe in protecting the rights of both employer 
and employee, then you believe in the principle of 
the Open Shop; and we most earnestly urge your 
continued support in the work we are doing. 


DALLAS OPEN SHOP ASSOCIATION 


Chamber of Commerce Building Datlas, Texas 
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site was “out in the country” at that 
time and special excursions were run to 
the grounds from the old Texas and Pa- 
cific depot at Lamar and Pacific. A 
round trip on the excursion was ten 
cents. 

Since the original purchase of land in 
1886, eighty-six acres of land have been 
added to the ground, and the present 
site is considered close into town. 

The cost of opening and operating the 
first fair, which also included the pur- 
chase of the site, was $179,000. 

The 1930 State Fair of Texas has 
spent more than $400,000 on new build- 
ings alone. 


Directors of the first fair held were 
Jas. Arbuckle, W. H. Gaston, Jas. Mo- 
roney, Alex Sanger, B. Blankenship, J. 
A. Hughes, T. L. Marsalis, J. E. Schnei- 
der, R. V. Tompkins, F. M. Cockrell, 
C. A. Keating, A. J. Porter, and A. B. 
Porter. 


The directors worked all night long 
before the opening of the first fair. The 
site had been a farm, and but few trees 
were on the 80 acres. Two hundred 
holes were drilled and cedar trees set in 
the holes. An entire farm was bought in 
the White Rock creek bottom and more 
than one foot of black dirt was spread 
over the entire eighty acres. A gravel 
pit was bought close in, and tons and 
tons of gravel were hauled and streets 
and drives designed during those last few 
days prior to the opening of the first 
exposition. 

Texas people have often been told of 
the set-backs experienced during these 
early years of the State Fair. Everyone 
is agreed that it was a noble work done 
by these early pioneers of Dallas in 
“sticking the thing out” and leaving such 
a firm foundation as we have today for 
the successors of these men who have 
done their work and who have gone 
on before. 


In my short review of the 44 years’ 
existence of our exposition, I had rather 
talk about the progress made. 


Upon reorganization of the State Fair 
of Texas in 1903, after practically every 
building on the ground had been burned, 
the exposition grounds were turned over 
to the City of Dallas as a permanent 
park site. A working agreement exists 
between the Park Board of the City and 
the State Fair officials wherein the park 
board has use of the grounds for eleven 
months as a public park. 


This agreement with the city left of- 
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The Greatest State Fair 


(Continued from page Five) 


ficers and directors of the State Fair free 
to go to work planning the next expo- 
sition immediately upon the close of one 
exposition. 


With this agreement working, officers 
and directors turned their attention to 
the building of permanent buildings on 
the grounds. The Exposition Building 
was the first permanent building erected. 
This building was first built as an audi- 
torium in 1904, when C. A. Keating was 
president. The building was used as an 
auditorium until 1912 when the present 
Agricultural Hall was erected as a Coli- 
seum. 


One of the largest building programs 
ever undertaken by the State Fair was 
instituted in 1908 under the administra- 
tion of E. J. Kiest as president. Mr. 
Kiest has the outstanding record of State 
Fair officials. He has served as a director 
for 25 continuous years, and was presi- 
dent for five years. The program includ- 
ed such buildings as the livestock pa- 
vilion which was replaced in 1929 by 
the present livestock arena, the agricul- 
ture hall, the art gallery, the emergency 
hospital building which is now used as a 
nursery, and other permanent features. 


The automobile and manufacturers 
building was erected under the direction 
of the Harry Olmsted administration. 
The $500,000 auditorium was planned 
and built under the administration of 
Mr. Olmsted. It has been my extremely 
good fortune to be president of the fa‘r 
when the present building program was 
instituted for the 1929 State Fair. 
The present program, which is costing 
more than one-half million dollars, con- 
sists of the Livestock Arena which was 
completed last year, and the new 45,000 
seat stadium, and the new Dairy Build- 
ing, both of which will be completed in 
time for the opening of our 1930 expo- 
sition. We feel that the auditorium is 
one of the outstanding buildings of 
Texas, and has brought many fine shows 
to Texas. 


It will very likely be the policy of the 
present officers and directors and of our 
successors to build only permanent 
buildings in the future—something that 
will last for years. 


The State Fair of Texas was responsi- 
ble for George E. Kessler, St. Louis 
planner, whose city plan is now being 
followed by the City of Dallas, first 
coming to Texas. He was retained in 
1906 to landscape the grounds, and laid 
out the park as it is today. He set out 
the shrubbery, the trees that are now 


supplying shade for the grounds, and the 
drives and streets. 


“The Kessler Plan,” as is being fo) 

lowed out by the City of Dallas, ig a. 
‘tracting widespread attention through. 

out the country. 

The officers and directors are rather 
proud of being the leaders ip many 
movements started in Texas during the 
past few years. 


In 1929 we began the use of a new 
scoring system in the Agriculture Build. 
ing, which is now being used extensively 
by many fairs in the country. 


In 1929 we held the first feeder show 
and auction sale ever held in the South, 
Our show is the third feeder show or. 
ganized in the entire country. Since the 
institution of this movement, there has 
been the greatest tendency to feed cattle 
and livestock in Texas that there ever 
was. There has also been a greater ten: 
dency to grow more grain and feedstuffs 
this year than ever before. Our officers 
and directors are proud of the fact that 
our feeder show and auction sale of 1929 
helped in this movement through the un- 
tiring work of Mr. Frank P. Holland, 
Jr., whose father before him was one of 
the prime factors in the success of the 
State Fair, and Otto Herold. 


The officers and directors of the State 
Fair of Texas serve year in and year out 
without remuneration, and give of their 
time to building up this great state insti- 
tution, which has in truth become “The 
Show Window of Texas.” 


Our present board consists of Harry 
Olmsted, Phil T. Prather, Rosser Coke, 
T. Marvin Cullum, W. T. Davis, E. J. 
Kiest, R. L. Thornton, Frank P. Hol: 
land, Jr., Otto Herold, Judge J. J. Eck 
ford, T. N. Baker, Edward Titche, T. E. 
Jackson, Harry Seay, W. I. Yopp, J. W. 
Carpenter, Frank L. McNeny, and J. L. 
Lancaster. Each of the directors is a 
leader in the business world, and we 
have never called upon a one for service 
that he has not gladly and_ willingly 
given it. 

It is such spirit as that shown by our 
officers and directors which has led our 
institution on through its 43 years and is 
helping us to make the 44th annual State 
Fair of Texas one of the greatest expo 
sitions ever held. 

Our attendance has grown from 5,000 
in 1886 to 1,000,000 each year. Last 
year on a single day at the State Fair— 
Oct. 20—we had 214,000 persons on the 
grounds—an all-time record for all fairs 
for a single day’s attendance. 


But in going to our state fair, we must 
never forget the tireless efforts put forth 
by that small band of pioneers who first 
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‘hed this great institution, and we 
— en the tireless efforts 
ms jth by each of the following 
residents of this state institution during 
the time of his administration: 

1886, J. B. Simpson; 1887, James Mo- 
roney; 1888, J. S. Armstrong; 1889, 
Henry Exall; 1890, J. S. Armstrong; 
i991, W. C. Connor; 1892, J. E. Schnei- 
ger; 1893, John N. Simpson; 1894, Alex 
Sanger; 1895, J. T. Trezevant; 1897, 
Lawrence M. Knepfly; 1898-1903, W. 
H. Gaston; 1904-1905, C. A. Keating; 
1906-07, James Moroney; 1908-09-10- 
11, E. J. Kiest; 1912-13, J. J. Eckford; 
igi4-15, W. I. Yopp; 1916-18, R. E. L. 
Knight; 1919-20, Jno. N. Simpson; 
1920-21, E. J. Kiest; 1922-24, H. A. 
Olmsted; 1925-26, A. A. Jackson; 1927, 
Louis Lipsitz, and 1928, Harry Olmsted. 


Will Again Hold 
Citrus Show 


A citrus show in which the three lead- 
ing citrus districts of America will again 
participate will be held at the 1930 State 
Fair of Texas, it has been announced 
here by T. E. Jackson, president of the 
State Fair. 

The first spaces in the show have been 
awarded the Imperial Valley District in 
California and the Los Angeles District. 
These two sections have been represent- 
ed at the State Fair of Texas for the 
past five years. 

Florida will have an opportunity this 
year of including fresh fruits in its ex- 
hibit at the citrus show. All fresh fruits 
were barred from the exhibit last year 
on account of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly which infested the Florida fruit. The 
Florida exhibit last year consisted of pre- 
served fruits, manufactured articles, 
scenes of Florida beauty, a sponge ex- 
hibit, and other interesting features. 


It is likely that the Rio Grande Valley 
District of Texas will again be repre- 
sented in the citrus show. Last year the 
Valley District exhibit consisted of a 
ship fashioned out of grapefruit. 


Efforts are being made by the conces- 
sion department to place all the citrus 
exhibits together in one compact show, as 
was done at the 1929 State Fair of 
Texas, 

as 8 8 


GYMNASIUM CREDIT 


“You didn’t roll your own cigarettes 
before. Why do you do so now?” 

“Because the doctor told me I needed 
a little exercise.” — Buen Humor (Ma: 


drid), 
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- Western Stars Compete at 
State Fair Rodeo 


The stars of the Calgary Stampede, 
held in July at Calgary, Alberta, have 
declared their intentions of competing in 
the second annual World Championship 
Rodeo to the held at the State Fair of 
Texas during the first ten days of the 
exposition, according to advices received 
here from Calgary. 


Chuck Wilson, of Fort Worth, who 
won the North American Championship 
bronc riding title at the Calgary Stam- 
pede, will ride at the State Fair Rodeo. 

Earl Thode, who held the North 
American bronc riding title for 1929, 
will compete in the Texas event. 


Pete Knight, who won the Canadian 
bronc riding championship at the Cal- 
gary Stampede, and also the Prince of 
Wales Trophy, will enter the world 
championship event. 


Paddy Ryan, Chick Hannon, Lloyd 
Saunders, the three leading steer bull- 
doggers at the Canadian meet, have en- 
tered the contest. 

The six rodeo performers were never 
in danger of losing their laurels at the 
Calgary contest, as they stood far out 
in front of all of the other contestants. 

Prize money offered at the second an- 
nual World Championship Rodeo is at- 
tracting the cream of all rodeo perform- 
ers to the State Fair contest, according 
to advices received here. 

The Calgary Stampede is the first of 
the big rodeo meets to be held since the 
Southwest Fat Stock Show rodeo, and 
the stars of the Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
Pendleton, Oregon, and other big rodeo 
meets are expected to enter the cham- 
pionship event scheduled for the State 
Fair, October 11 to 20. 

Practically all big rodeo meets this 
year are being held under the rules and 
regulations of the Rodeo Association of 
America. Under these rules cowboy con- 
testants in the rodeos are awarded 
points for wins in ‘all of the meets. At 
the end of the year, the contestants in 
the various events of the leading rodeos 
with the most points are declared cham- 
pions. 


As the Second Annual World Cham- 
pion Rodeo at the State Fair is the last 
big rodeo meet of the year, it is expected 
that all of the contestants will vie for 
honors at the State Fair in order to pick 
up as big a lead as possible for the year 
round events. In many of the events the 
championships will be decided at the 
State Fair Rodeo. 

The same style, double chutes and 


slides which were used for the 1929 
world championship rodeo will again be 
used, as these chutes, which were built 
by Mr. Hardy, were found to speed up 
the show considerably. 

The show will close in sufficient time 
for all contestants to get to New York 
City in time to compete in the Fifth 
Annual World Series Rodeo at Madison 
Square Garden. 

Corral space for at least 500 wild 
bucking horses, wild steers, bulldogging 
steers, and parade horses, will be ar- 
ranged in the livestock barns. The great- 
est aggregation of rodeo animals ever 
congregated in the entire Southwest will 
be brought to the State Fair for the Sec- 
ond Annual Championship contest to be 
held here. 

Mike H. Barnes, who will personally 
supervise the rodeo, is expecting prac- 
tically every rodeo contestant in the en- 
tire country of any note to compete for 
the large cash prizes being offered in the 
rodeo contest. 


Many Stockmen Will 
Meet at Fair 


Texas is a livestock State, and the big- 
gest gathering of livestock men ‘ever held 
in the entire State is expected in Dallas 
during beef cattle week at the 1930 State 
Fair of Texas, it has been announced 
here by Frank P. Holland, Jr., president 
of the Texas Breeder-Feeder Association, 
under whose auspices the second annual 
feeder show and auction sale at the State 
Fair will be held. 

Quarterly meetings of the three out- 
standing livestock organizations in 
America will be held in Dallas. 

The Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion of Texas will hold their quarterly 
executive meeting in Dallas on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 15, and members of the execu- 
tive committee will remain over in Dal- 
las for the Texas Breeder-Feeder Asso- 
ciation banquet on Thursday night, Oc- 
tober 16. 

On Thursday, Oct. 16, the Texas and 
Southwest Cattlemen’s Association will 
hold its quarterly business meeting, and 
this will be followed by the quarterly 
meeting of the Texas Livestock Market- 
ing Association meeting. 

Officers and directors of all three or- 
ganizations will be guests of the State 
Fair of Texas at the second annual ban- 
quet given complimentary to the Texas 
Breeder-Feeder Association. 
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Railroad Schedules 


COTTON BELT ROUTE 
Arrivals From 
St. Louis, Memphis, Texarkana 
(morning Lone Star Limited).... 9:55 PM 
No. 3 Mt. Pleasant, Greenville................ 1:00 PM 


No. 11 Memphis and Texarkana (even- 
ing Lone Star Limited)........ .--11:55 AM 


No. 12 Ft. Worth (Lone Star Ltd.)........ 5:35 PM 






Departures To 


No. 2 Texarkana, Memphis, St. Louis 
(morning Lone Star Limited).... 8:00 AM 


No. 4 Greenville, Mt. Pleasant................ 9:37 AM 
No. 12 Texarkana and Memphis (even- 
ing Lone Star Limited)................ 5:45 PM 
No. 11 Ft. Worth (Lone Star Ltd.)........12:05 PM 
Cc. R. 1. & G. 
Arrivals From 
No. 17 Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Wichita, Oklahoma City.... 7:25 AM 
No. 31 Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma 


City 3:10 PM 





Departures To 


No. 18 Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Minneapolis.......... 9:15 PM 








No. 32 Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kansas 
City 10:45 AM 
FRISCO LINES 
Arrivals From 
No. 117 Tulsa 7:30 AM 
No. 1 St. Louis (Texas Special).............. 12:25 PM 
No. 7 St. Louis (Blue Bonnet).............. 8:05 AM 
No. 703 Ft. Smith, Monett 10:30 AM 





Departures To 
10:45 PM 





No. 118 Tulsa 


No. 8 St. Louis (Blue Bonnet).............. 2:20 PM 
No. 704 Ft. ‘Smith, Monett.................-.---.---- 7:00 PM 
No. 2 St. Louis (Texas Special)............ 5:45 PM 


FORT WORTH & DENVER 
Arrivals From 

















No. 2 Denver 5:30 PM 

No. 8 Denver 7:00 AM 

No. 6 Amarillo 8:10 AM 
Departures To 

No. 7 Denver 11:00 PM 

No. 1 Denver 8:45 AM 

No. 5 Amarillo 8:30 PM 





M. K. T.— “Katy” 
Arrivals From 
No. 3 St. Louis, Kansas City.................. 8:30 AM 





Bluebonnet: St. Louis, Tulsa... . 8:05 AM 
Texas Special: St. Louis, Kansas City....12:25 PM 
No. 5 St. Louis, Tulsa 9:00 PM 





No. 6 San Antonio, Austin 7:15 AM 





No. 10 San Antonio, Austin, Houston, 
Galveston 7:30 AM 
Texas Special: San Antonio........................ 5:35 PM 
No. 4 San Antonio, Houston.................... 10:30 PM 
Se et | | | eae ae ee 6:55 AM 
eis BT I I racetnrettrntictrictnsentenicsnss 10:10 PM 


Departures To 
No. 6 St. Louis, Kansas City 8:30 AM 
Bluebonnet: St. Louis, Tulsa coe 2220 PM 
Texas Special: St. Louis, Kansas City.... 5:45 PM 
No. 4 St. Louis, Kansas City, Tulsa....11:00 PM 











No. 3 San Antonio, Houston.................. 9:00 AM 

Texas Special: San Antonio, Austin........12:35 PM 

No. 5 San Antonio, Austin........................ 9:30 PM 
No. 9 San Antonio, Houston, Galves- 

ton 11:00 PM 

es OE TEI sic sctccctctrecccctencciecints 8:05 AM 

Bae. TD Ta AI aasccsincssecceeseeeeencies 11:00 PM 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Arrivals From 


Beaumont 
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Departures To 


Beaumont 





Beaumont 





| 


Houston 





Houston 





Houston 





Houston 





SANTA FE 
Arrivals From 


Paris (Motor Car) q..........c..-.0..«. 


Oklahoma City, Wichita, Chi- 
cago, Colorado and California.. 


Ranger: Galveston, Houston.............. 


Paris 





Departures To 


“Santa Fe 66," Oklahoma City, 
Colorado, 


Wichita, Chicago, 


California 





Paris, Monett, Mo 
Paris (Motor Car) 


TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Arrivals From 
Sunshine Special, St. 


leans 


Galveston, Houston, Brown- 
wood and San Angelo.................. 






Louis, 
Memphis, Shreveport, New Or- 





St. Louis, Memphis, Little Rock, 
New Orleans, Shreveport, At- 


lanta 





St. Louis, Memphis, Little 


Rock, Texarkana. ................00-000 
The Texan, St. Louis, Memphis, 
RNIN SIRI: ceicdcctssreectcccentpcricsacene 8 
Sunshine Special, Fort Worth.... 5 
West Texas, Fort Worth......... aan 
El Paso, West Texas, Ft. Worth 8 
West Texas, Fort Worth.............. 


The Texan, California, El Paso, 


Departures To 
Sunshine Special, Fort Worth, 


W. Texas, El Paso, California 12 
Ft. Worth, W. Texas, Colorado.. 7 
Ft. Worth, West Texas................ 
Ft. Worth, W. Texas, El Paso..10 


The Texan, Fort Worth.............. 
Sunshine Special, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Shreveport, New Or- 
leans 


ie 2) 





St. Louis, Little Rock, Memphis, 
Shreveport, New Orleans, At- 
lanta 
St. Louis, Little Rock, Tex- 
ANIRIN bc csansrtckccavetapdedcictasscestbessces 
The Texan, St. Louis, Little 





Rock, Shreveport, New Orleans 2: 
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DALLAS...A Railway Center 


715 AM 


:20 PM 
700 PM 


:30 AM 


:00 PM 


2:01 NN 
:20 PM 


:10 PM 
:40 AM 


:45 AM 
700 AM 


:25 PM 
:05 PM 
:00 PM 
705 AM 


12:25 PM 


715 AM 


:50 PM 





:15 PM 
:30 AM 
:15 PM 


West Texas, Ft. Worth................ 2:20 PM 


:30 PM 
:40 AM 
:30 PM 
:10 PM 
710 AM 


:40 PM 


700 PM 








Nine trunk line railroads and 
six interurbans; steam lines oper- 
189 
package cars and 242 express and 
mail cars daily. Dallas ranks first 
in per capita business and 14th in 
total express business. 


110 passenger trains, 











Interurban Schedules 


DALLAS-TERRELL 
Cars leave Dallas 15 minutes aft ; 
from 6:15 A.M. to 7:15 P.M., then oem 
11:15 P.M. =~ 


same oy nag! 

ars leave 45 minutes after exch hour f, 
5:45 A.M. to 6:45 P.M., then s:45 py” 
11:15 P.M ie ae 


DALLAS-SHERMAN-DENISON 
Bluebonnets leave Dallas fo: Denison 7.9 
9:00 and 11:00 A.M., 1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7299’ 
9:00 and 11:00 P.M. ao 
Local cars leave Dallas for Denton 6.0 
and 8:00 A. M., and 4:00 P.M. Local ¢q 
leaving at 6:00 P.M. runs only to McKinney, 


DALLAS-WACO 

Bluebonnets leave Dallas for Waco 5:39 
7:30 and 9:30 A.M., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:00 and 
9:30 P.M. 

Local cars leave Dallas for Waco 6:30 
8:30 and 11:30 A.M., 2:30 and 4:30 Py’ 
Local car leaving Dallas every day excepi 
Sunday at 6:15 P.M. stops at Lancaster, 


DALLAS-CORSICANA 
Bluebonnets leave Dallas for Corsicana 7:4) 
8:40 and 11:40 A.M., 1:10, 4:10, 5:40, 7:10, 
8:40 and 11:00 P.M. F 
Local cars leave Dallas for Corsicana 6§:1( 
and 10:10 A.M. and 2:40 P.M. Local car 
leaving Dallas every day except Sunday at 
6:20 P.M. stops at Ferris. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH-CLEBURNE 
Limited cars leave Dallas for Ft. Worth and 
Cleburne, only, thirty minutes past each hour 
from 7:30 A.M. until 8:30 P.M., inclusive. 
Local cars leave Dallas for Ft. Worth and 
Cleburne and intermediate points every hour 
on the hour from 6:00 A.M. until 12:00 o'clock 
midnight, inclusive. 


Air Mail Schedules 


SOUTH’ TEXAS AIR MAIL SERVICE 





Read Down Read Up 
7:45 A.M. Ly. Dallas Ar. 17:87 P.M. 
8:15 A.M. Lv Fort Worth Ar. 7:15 P.M. 
9:15 A.M. Ar Waco Lv. 6:15 P.M. 
9:30 A.M. Lv. Waco Ar. 6:10 P.M. 

10:50 A.M. Ly. Houston Lv. 4:45 P.M. 
11:30 A.M. Ar. Galveston Ly. 4:00 P.M. 
9:20 A.M. Lv. Waco Ar. 6:10 P.M. 
10:25 A.M. Lv. Austin Lv. 5:10 P.M. 
11:20 A.M. Lv. San Antonio Ly. 4:15 P.M. 
2:05 P.M. Ar. Brownsville Lv. 1:25 P.M. 
8:30 A.M. Lv. Brownsville Ar. 1:15 P.M. 
10:00 A.M. Ar. Tampico Ly. 10:45 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. Lv. Tampico Ar. 10:15 A.M. 
12:45 P.M. Ar. Mexico City Lv. 7:45 A.M. 
Closing time, Young Street Station, 6:45 A.M. 

NIGHT AIR MAIL SERVICE 
Read Down Read Up 
sb New York Ar. 6:40 P.M 
4:2 Cleveland Ar. 12:00 N.N. 
5:2 Toledo Ar. 10:50 A.M. 
72 Chicago Lv. 8:00 P.M. 
8: Chicago Ar. 5:40 A.M. 
938 Moline Ly. 4:20 A.M. 
1: Kansas City Ly. 1:10 A.M. 
3 Wichita Ly. 11:00 P.M. 
4: Ponca City Ly. 10:20 P.M. 
Okla. City Ly. 9:20 P.M. 
Fort Worth Ly. 8:00 P.M. 
Dallas Ly. 7:30 P.M. 
DAY AIR MAIL SERVICE 

Closing time, Young Street Station. 6:55 P.M. 

Read Down Read Up 
8:00 P.M. Lv. New York vr. 6243 AM. 
2:30 A.M. Lv. Cleveland Ar, 12:00 M. 

3:20 A.M. Lv. Toledo Ar. 10:50 P.M. 
5:35 A.M. Ar. Chicago Ly. 8:00 P.M. 
6:10 A.M. Lv. Chicago Ar, 7:20 P.M. 
8:10 A.M. Lv. _—- Moline Ar. 5:30 PM. 
11:10 A.M. Lv. St. Joseph Ar, 2:55 P.M. 
11:50 A.M. Lv. Kansas City Ar. 2:80 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. Lv. Tulsa Ar, 12:30 P.M 
5:30 P.M. Lv. Ft. Worth Ar. 9:55 AM. 
5:50 P.M. Ar. Dallas Lv. 9:30 A.M. 

Closing time, Young Street Station, 8:55 A.M. 
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C. R. Smith 


(Continued from page Ten) 
Company, as Assistant Treasurer and 
Ofice Manager. é 

When Southern Air Transport, Inc., 
yas formed, Mr. Smith retired from 
ublic utility work and became Vice 
President and Treasurer of Southern Air 
Transport, Inc., and associated compa- 
nies, then became Vice President and 
General Manager. 

Realizing that aviation was to be his 
lie work, as soon as he became connect- 
ed with the aviation company, he took 
up the study of practical aviation and 
is now quite an experienced pilot. 

He is unmarried. 


W. |. Ford 


(Continued from page Ten) 


dooting, though he does occasionally 
bring home a duck. He shoots a wicked 
ame of golf, ofttimes breaks a 100, and 
sometimes a 90. 

Mr. Ford is at present engaged in the 
warehouse business, being President of 
the Interstate Fireproof Storage and 
Transfer Company, located at 301 North 
Market Street, Dallas. He is married 
and resides at 3508 Crescent Avenue, 
Highland Park. 

In 1914 the available warehouse 
space in Dallas was approximately 100,- 
000 square feet, but the future success 
of such business seemed apparent, and 
the judgment that it was a coming busi- 
ness has been fully justified, for the pres- 
ent warehouse space in Dallas is some- 
thing like 1,000,000 square feet. Mr. 
Ford has always been active in soliciting 
new business for Dallas, co-operating 
with the Chamber of Commerce in ac- 
quiring new business for Dallas as a dis- 
tributing point. The interstate Fireproof 
Storage and Transfer Company main- 
tains foreign representation and does na- 
tional advertising, emphasizing the ad- 
vantages that Dallas has as a distribut- 
ing center for the entire Southwest. 





AVOIDING LIFE’S DARKEST 
MOMENT 


Sergeant: “What is the first thing to 
do when cleaning a rifle?” 

Private: “Look at the number.” 

Sarge: “And what has that to do 
with it?” 

Buck: “To make sure I’m cleaning 
my own gun.”—Annapolis Log. 


Texas produced 62 per cent of the 
United States production of carbon black 
in 1929 — 228,183,000 pounds of it. 
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the Romans, there was no more potent deity than he, 

patron of the merchants and trade. On the highway to 
Rome, there was a spring dedicated to Mercury. ~All the mer- 
chants stopped there and sprinkled their goods with the water, 
entreating the while, Mercury’s benediction in their transactions. 
The successful merchant doesn’t do that today, but he does 
sprinkle compelling direct-mail to insure profit in his selling of 
merchandise. It is the rapid turnover that builds the profit. 
Let the Southwest Printing Company, modern protege of Mer- 
cury, assist you to success with Ideas, Copy and Printing. A 
representative will call without obligation. 


M i= Bem was the messenger god of the gods. Among 


Southwest Printing Co. 


“MORE THAN PRINTERS” 
Telephone 2-9224 


Conveniently Located at 917 Camp Street, Dallas 
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J. L. BURGESS L. E. ELLIOTT 

M. N. CHRESTMAN' O. D. BRUNDIDGE 
O. A. FOUNTAIN H. A. BATEMAN 
W. H. WHITE 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 
1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 

Specialties— 


Corporations, Insurance, Machinery 
and Real Estate Practice. 


Phone 2-9288 


For Competent 
OFFICE HELP 


EMPLOYERS SERVICE BUREAU 
405 Santa Fe Bldg. 
8 Years in Dallas 


SCHOOLAR, BIRD & 
McCULLOCH 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Twenty-three Years 


AUDITS SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 


ZUBER & ZUBER 
Wholesale Collections 


408 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Established 1918 
C. B. ZuBER F. M. ZuBER 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 


A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


The 
Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
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Dairy and Beef Cattle 
Have Big Part in Fair 


ITH the growth of the 

livestock industry in Texas 

—both in beef and dairy 

lines—t he importance of 
the livestock exhibits at the State Fair 
of Texas has grown and more has come 
the necessity of dividing the show into 
beef and dairy weeks. 


The two weeks have become more im- 
portant in the sponsorship of beef and 
dairy cattle divisions. 


Beef cattle week, in which is shown 
sheep, goats, jacks, mules and heavy 
horses, is dominated by the Texas 
Breeder-Feeder Association. 


Dairy cattle week, which is featured 
by the annual Southwest Dairy Show, 
also shows swine, milch goats and light 
horses. 


Officers of the two associations—the 
Texas Breeder-Feeder Association, and 
the Southwest Dairy Association—ex- 
pect to stage their banner shows this 
year. Credit for the increased interest in 
the two industries-—beef and dairy—in 
Texas is generally given to the sponsor- 
ship of these two organizations, which 
have done more to arouse interest in 
these lines of endeavor than has ever 
been done before. 


BEEF CATTLE WEEK 
OCTOCER 11 to 18 


Beef Cattle week at the State Fair of 
Texas will be Oct. 11 to 18—and will be 
featured by six outstanding events. 
First, executive committee meetings of 
three of the largest livestock organiza- 
tions in the entire country will be held 
in Dallas. These are the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association of Texas, the Texas 
and Southwest Cattlemen’s Association, 
and the Texas Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


Officers and the committeemen of 
these three organizations will be guests 
of the State Fair of Texas at the second 
annual banquet to be given in honor of 
the Texas Breeder-Feeder Association on 
Thursday, Oct. 16, at the Adolphus Ho- 
tel. It is expected that at least 1500 
livestock breeders and feeders will at- 
tend the banquet, according to Frank P. 
Holland, president of the organization 
and director of the fair. 


On Friday, Oct. 17, the sale of feeder 
lambs will be held in the livestock arena. 
Entries of more than 5,000 feeder lambs, 
which will be sold to farmers in the cot- 


ton belts of the State, have been te. 
ceived. 

On Saturday, Oct. 18, the sale of 
1500 head of feeder calves will be helj 
in the livestock arena. These calves will 
also be sold to cotton farmers who have 
a surplus of grain and feedstuffs in their 
barns. 


The first annual feeder show and auc. 
tion sale was held at the 1929 State Fair 
of Texas and was sponsored by the Texas 
Breeder-Feeder Association A total of 
700 feeder calves were shown and wld 
at the auction. The show and sale led 
to a movement which has resulted in 
more livestock being put out on feed in 
Texas than was ever known before. 


DAIRY CATTLE WEEK 
OCTOBER 19 to 26 


The third annual Southwest Dairy 
Show will be held as the main feature of 
dairy cattle week. Augmented by the 
Regional Show of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, and with a new dairy build. 
ing, officers of the Southwest Dairy 
Show Association are making plans for 
the biggest dairy show ever held in the 
entire South. 


The new dairy building is nearing 
completion. It has been built by the 
State Fair of Texas at an estimated cost 
of $60,000. In the new dairy building 
will be housed the general exhibits of 
dairy products, supplies, machinery and 
equipment, as well as beef products. 


With a knowledge that the Regional 
Jersey Show, at which prize winning 
herds from eleven Southern States will 
be shown, breeders of other breeds of 
dairy cattle have pushed themselves to 
get all the breeders of their particular 
lines of cattle to bring their prize win 
ning herds to the State Fair of Texas 
Officers of the Association have been as 
sured by breeders of every kind of dairy 
cattle that there will be more animals 
of their breeds at the State Fair of Texas 
than ever before. Plans have been made 
to house the largest number of dairy ani 
mals ever on the state fair grounds. 

The Regional Jersey Show was & 
cured for the State Fair of Texas due to 
the efforts of A. L. Ward, general live 
stock superintendent of the Texas Ex 
position; Frank A. Briggs, editor o 
Farm and Ranch and president of the 
Southwest Dairy Show Association, and 
C. M. (“Cy”) Evans, agricultural agent 
of the Texas and Pacific Railroad. 
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Recognize Dallas Printer 


A Dallas printer appointed to an im- 
otant part in a national show for di- 
‘ect mail in Milwaukee where a contest 
for the best printed pieces is to be con- 


ducted. 


Frep E. JOHNSTON 


Any advertiser, bookbinder or printer 
is eligible to submit any number of 
pieces, but the same piece or campaign 
is not to be submitted by more than one 
concern. Any piece of printed matter, 
circular or broadside, containing two or 
more folds (not patented) may be en- 
tered. 


The one, in the opinion of the judges, 
which is best arranged and executed will 
be awarded the plaque. This is to be en- 
graved with the winner’s name and will 
be retained in his permanent possession. 


Homer J. Buckley, President of Buck- 
leyDement & Company, Chicago, Nor- 
man T. A. Munder, President of Nor- 
man T. A. Munder & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, and Fred E. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of Johnston Printing and Advertis- 
ing Company, Dallas, have consented to 
serve as judges. 


Texas has more prisoners confined for 
violation of the prohibition law than any 
other state in the union and more than 
32 other states combined on that count. 
(Authority: Representative Bachman, 
W. Va.) 
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A PROVEN WEST TEXAS 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Industries seeking an outlet for their products in the new 
$100,000,000 market of West Texas will find the strategic loca- 
tion and transportation of Sweetwater most advantageous for 
quick and economical contact with every section of this fast 
growing empire of agriculture, live stock, and natural re- 
sources. 

Railroads and highways each radiate in six different directions 
while the air affords the fastest transportation in three ways, 
—and thus are the 75 wholesale, manufacturing and distribut- 
ing concerns now located here receiving the cheapest and 
most efficient distributing facilities not enjoyed elsewhere. 

It is significant that the 25 counties in Sweetwater’s wholesale 
territory this year showed a population of 323,238 compared to 
188,569, in 1920; a gain of 71 per cent. SWEETWATER 
showed 10,840 population, which was a 151 per cent gain for 
the same period. 

A statistical booklet and special surveys available to interested 


SWEETWATER 


DISTRIBUTING CENTER OF WEST TEXAS 
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For Further Information 


Board of City Development 


SWEETWATER, TEXAS 
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favorably with any in the 
country, devoted to the 
manufacturing of high class 


SHOW CASES 
& STORE FIXTURES for 
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From Manufacturer direct to you—at a 
saving in price and freight 


all Lines of Merchandise 
Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mig. Co. 


DALLAS Telephone 7-6098 


| 1900 Cedar Springs 


EASY COME, EASY GO 
Whenever you see a quitter,” said 
Uncle Eben, “you’s liable to see a man 
dat wasn'n’ much of a beginner in de 
tust place.” —Washington Star. 
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NOISE: 


Noise—the clatter of typewriters, adding 
machines and other mechanical devices; 
the shuffling of feet and the hum of 
dictators’ voices grows in intensity in 
the average office because of hard reflect- 
ing surfaces of walls and ceilings. 


® @® 
Noise distraction breaks down nerve re- 
sistance, scatters attention that ought 
to be concentrated, increases blood pres- 
sure and is destructive to efficiency. 


@ © 


“Cut out the noise,”—promote health- 
ful, soothing, restful working conditions 
in your office with 


Acoust! — (ELoTEX 


S. W. NICHOLS COMPANY 


P. ©. BOX 1107 PHONE 3-2166 
209-11 EXPOSITION AVENUE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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y buitne MDEERD'S 
Every Building 


Roofing 


TEXAS ROOFING COMPANY 


“Builders of Better Roofs” 


OLD ROOFS REPAIRED 
J. W. SLAUGHTER JR., Owner 


Haskell 


Guaranteed 
and Insured 


Phone 3-1219 
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Frank Jensen 
(Continued from page Ten) 


Club for service rendered, and was pro- 
vided by the Club with a gold certificate 
to that effect, the only one ever issued by 
that group. He was a member of a nun, 
ber of important committees of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, and 
at the time of his transfer to Dallas wu 
Secretary of the Member's Council of 
that organization. He was also President 
for six years of the New Orleans Coup. 
cil of Religious Education. 


He is a member of the Methodis 
Episcopal Church, corner McKinney and 
North Pearl, and is President of the 
Methodist Brotherhood of that church, 
He was honored by being elected lay 
delegate to the General Conference of 
his denomination, held in Minneapolis in 
1912. 


Mr. Jensen was married to Miss Car. 
rie M. Bryant, a Methodist minister's 
daughter, at Rogers, Arkansas, in 1903, 
Their son, Frank T. Jensen, is just enter. 
ing the ministry at Dorchester, Mass. He 
is a graduate of the New Orleans High 
School, Tulane University, and Boston 
University School of Technology. 

Mr. Jensen is a member of the Dallas 
Athletic Club, Lakewood Country Club, 
and the Dallas Lions Club. 


OR WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Speaking of The Literary Digest’s wet 
or-dry straw vote, Jiggs of the Tarpon 
Springs Leader wonders how the vote 
went in Rye, N. Y., Whiskey Creek, 
Ark., Cornville, Ariz., and Big Bar, Cal. 
Probably wet, but how about Camelton, 
Tenn., and Dryden, S. C.? — Jackson: 
ville Times-Union. 


Texas has enough bituminous coal un- 
derlying its territory to supply ten mil: 
lion tons a year for 800 years, according 
to the Texas University Bureau of Eo 
nomic Geology. This is exclusive of the 
estimated 20 billion tons of lignite under 
the Texas soil. 


June building figures for Texas were 
more then twice the total for June las 
year—$28,692,200 against $13,822,000. 


Texas holds on to fifth place in pop 
lation among the states in the 1930 
census. “Third state by 1940” is the 
slogan of the Council of Regional Cham 
bers of Commerce, planning a campaigi 
to advertise Texas to the world. 
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October Conventions 
Oct. 1-2—Texas Confederate Veter- 


ans. 
Oct. 6-11—National Assn. of Insur- 


ance Agents. 
Oct. 11-12—Sacred Harp Assn. of 


Texas. 

Oct. 14-15—Texas Homeopathic Med- 
ical Association. 

Oct, 16-18—Texas Society of Certi- 
fed Public Accountants. 

Oct. 17-18—Texas Assn. of Circula- 
tion Managers. 

Oct. 11-26—State Fair of Texas. 

First Saturday, Oct. 11—A. & M.- 


Tulane. 

Second Saturday, Oct. 18—Texas- 
Oklahoma. 

Third Saturday, Oct. 25—S. M. U.- 
Indiana University. 

Oct. 15—Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Assn. 


of Texas. 
Oct. 15-16—Texas Eclectic Medical 
Association 
Oct. 16—Texas and Southwestern 


Cattle Raisers Assn. 

Oct. 16—-Texas Breeder-Feeder Asso- 
ciation. 

Oct. 16—-Texas Live Stock Marketing 
Association. 

Oct. 18—Texas Commercial Execu- 
tives Assn., Fall Conference. 

Oct. 18-19—Future Farmers of Texas. 

Oct. 20-25 — American Jersey Cattle 
Club, Regional Show. 

October—Texas Kennel Club Show. 

October — Southwestern Automotive 
Jobbers Assn. 

October—Southwestern Dairy Show. 

Oct. 23-24—Texas Baby Chick Assn. 

October—Texas Auto Jobbers Assn. 

October—Texas Swine Breeders Assn. 

October-—Texas Jersey Cattle Club. 

October—Southwestern Railway De- 
velopment Assn. 

Oct. 20-23 — Interstate Commerce 
Commission Hearing. 

Oct. 23 — Southwestern Car Service 
Assn. 

Oct. 27-28—Allied Theatre Owners 
of Texas. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1— Southwestern Li- 
brary Assn. 

Oct. 3i-Nov. 2—Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 

October — Massey-Harris Company, 
Sales Conference. 

October—State Board of Nursing Ex- 
aminers, 

October—Southwest Dealers Confer- 
ence, General Tire & Rubber Co. 

October — Frigidaire Dealers and 
Salesmen, 

October—Vacuum Oil Company, Dal- 
las Conference. 


October—Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bu- 


reau, 
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When is a printer on 
your side of the desk? 


Vou have probably noticed 
among the printers you know that there are two 
kinds of organizations. 


One kind just sells. 
The other kind sells and serves. 


We are in business to make a profit and to do so 
we must sell. But to sell the same customer twice 
and to increase our circle of accounts we must 
also serve, and serve well. 


Thus we make our profits from repeat business 
and from orders secured through our friend’s 
friends ... in short... through giving our cus- 
tomers better than ordinary service and printing 
that looks like it cost more than it did. 


When a printer strives to do that, you may be 
assured that he is on your side of the desk, that 
he is working for you as well as himself. 


Telephone 7-1174 for a pleasant 
representative. ... A call 
entails no obligation 


Texas Publication House. Inc. 


PRINTING INTERESTS OF R. C. DYER & CO. ACQUIRED APRIL, 1930 


2500 McKinney Avenue at Fairmount 
DALLAS 
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All Night 
Service 


Our Ross and Harwood 
Station is open all night 
for 

a 


Tire Service 
Battery Service 
Gas Delivery 


» 4 


Prices for Night Service 
are the same as our Day 
prices. 


“Skinnie & Jimmie” 
One Stop Firestone Service 
Ross and Harwood 
7-3177 


S. L. EWING 
COMPANY 
TYPEWRITERS 

1606 Commerce 

2-3026 Dallas 


Myers, Noyes & Forrest 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Surveys, Investigations and Reports 








Residence Windows a Specialty 
General Cleaning and Janitor Service 


RITE-WAY Window Cleaning Co. 


F.W. COOPER PHONE 3-0583 
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LOD COSA ONS 
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Helping the Blind to Help 


Themselves 


By NANCY RICHEY RANSON 


When the sighted person ceases to 
consider the blind person helpless, and, 
instead of simply giving him or her 
money, renders constructive aid in the 
form of patronage in buying his wares 
then much will have been done to prac- 
tice economy and to make the blind self- 
supporting, according to Mrs. Eva Cam- 
eron, blind teacher of Braille and proof- 
reader of Braille manuscripts for the 
Dallas chapter, American Red Cross. 

Stricken with blindness in her early 
twenties, when she had a small daughter 
to support, Mrs. Cameron immediately 
set about learning everything that would 
reduce her handicap to a minimum. For 
years she has managed the renting of a 
four-apartment house, has done her own 
housework and looked after her family. 
In addition she has taken a keen and 
sympathetic interest in other blind per- 
sons, teaching them to read Braille, the 
simple raised dot system of tactile writ- 
ing for the blind. 

“IT know what it means to be suddenly 
deprived of reading,” Mrs. Cameron 
said. “For years I had to depend on 
others to read to me. Then suddenly, 
through the interest of a blind minister, 
I learned Braille. It was as though a 
beautiful light had flooded the dark- 
ness.” 

And so she goes about her work of 
teaching other blind persons to see with 
their sensitive finger tips, through the 
magic raised dots transcribed by volun- 
teer Red Cross workers. The Red Cross 
employs Mrs. Cameron to teach these 
volunteers the ten simple lessons, after 
which they take the test and receive 
from the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington their certificate as transcribers. 

Dallas has 35 certified Braille tran- 
scribers, who spend their leisure time 
doing this work for those who walk in 
darkness. 

After a volunteer has transcribed a 
book into Braille, and it is proofread and 
corrected by Mrs. Cameron, the pages 
are shellaced, making them so tough and 
durable that they last, under constant 
fingering, for about twenty years. Then 
the book is bound and forwarded, per- 
haps to the Library of Congress, per- 
haps to some other country, but most of- 
ten to the blind room of the State Li- 
brary at Austin, whence it is sent frec 
through the mails to countless persons 
throughout the State of Texas. 

During the afternoon of each week- 
day, Mrs. Cameron teaches various 


trades and crafts to other blind persons 
For, while Texas gives two years of free 
tuition to blind children in the State in. 
stitution at Austin, no provision is made 
in this state for training adult blind, § 
Mrs. Cameron teaches these people to 
work with their sensitive fingers at mak. 
ing rag rugs, little fireside brooms, mops 
brushes, brooms, porch mats, baskets 
and to tat, to hem towels, make aprons, 
tack comforts, cane chairs, dress dolls 
and to make crepe paper flowers and 
novelties. They make excellent piano 
tuners, she points out, with their sense 
of hearing so keenly developed. 

“If the sighted person understood 
and knew what a blind person can do 
and helped him market his wares, it 
would go far toward helping him sup 
port himself,” she said. 

“The general impression is that the 
blind are helpless. That is not so. True, 
they are handicapped, but there are 
many things they can do as well as the 
person who sees.” 

True economy, Mrs. Cameron be 
lieves, is found in helping the blind per- 
son to be self-supporting, or at least to 
do something toward making his own 
living. For every dollar he can make 
helps that much to relieve the charitable 
organizations from the burden of taking 
care of him. 

“Don’t put them all into one class,” 
she urges. “Some of them have abilities 
that others lack. All are eager to learn 
some trade, and it increases their self- 
respect and lends a tremendous impetus 
to their efforts to realize that they are 
doing something constructive.” 

Mrs. Cameron is president of the Dal: 
las Club for Progressive Blind, and 
comes into direct contact with practical 
ly every blind person in Dallas. 


—— 
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FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs For All Purposes 
712 Elm Street 
Phones 2-8026, 2-8027 
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Dewitt & Washburn 
ARCHITECTS 
1228-29 Kirby Building 
DALLAS 
Members American Institute of Architects 
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Plan Biggest Show for 
Texas Poultry 


Plans have been completed to make 
the 1930 State Fair of Texas Poultry 
Show one of the largest in the entire 
country, it has been announced here by 
|, J. Eckford, director in charge, and 
Walter Burton, Superintendent of the 
Poultry Department. 

The plans call for a division of the 


dow—there being eight days ailotted to ~ 


igeons, rabbits, bantams, pet stock and 
4H Club poultry, and the remaining 
eight days to the regular poultry show. 
The pigeons, rabbits, bantams, pet stock 
and 4H Club show will be held during 
the first eight days, and the poultry show 
will be held during the second eight 
days. 

During the State Fair there will be 
four conventions held in the Poultry De- 
partment; the annual business meeting of 
the Texas Baby Chick Association; the 
Southwestern Bantam Association; the 
Texas Pigeon Association, and the Dal- 
las County Rabbit Breeders’ Association. 
In addition to these meetings, the 4-H 
Club boys and girls will have their an- 
nual poultry demonstrations during the 
first week of the fair. 


Prize moneys have been increased in 
the poultry department so that now it is 
possible for a breeder to win as much 
as 103 in a single class of birds. The 
premium list has been increased, but the 
entry fee has remained the same—fifty 
cents per bird. The entry fee has never 
been increased, despite the fact that now 
the annual attendance averages more 
than one million each year. 


The plans for the show as now 
worked out, make possible an increased 
interest on the part of both the breeder 
and visitors to the show. The number 
of visitors to the poultry show has been 
materially increased since the new poul- 
try building was opened last year. The 
new building adjoins the midway and is 
more convenient to the 1,000,000 vis- 
itors to the State Fair of Texas. 


It was estimated that 500,000 people 
visited the poultry displays last year. 


From the visitors’ standpoint, interest 
has been increased by the fact that breed- 
ers of practically every class of poultry, 
pigeons, rabbits, bantams, turkeys and 
other breeds will be on hand to explain 
the modes and methods for best breeding 
i a particular line. This is especially 
true where there is a convention at the 
State Fair. Superintendent Burton has 
announced that in most of the popular 
breeds of birds and rabbits there will be 
men on duty in the poultry building 
Practically at all times to answer ques- 
tions for the prospective fanciers. 
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Aviation 
Building 
Fort Worth 


Wyatt C. Hedrick 
Architect 


Jas. T. Taylor 


General Contractor 
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Fabrication and Erection of 
Steel By Mosher 


The sixteen-story Aviation Building, the newest addition to Fort 
Worth’s sky line, represents the latest in building design, construc- 
tion and equipment, and stands as a monument to the rapid devel- 
opment of aviation in the Southwest. 


A record of progress unequaled in steel construction was accom- 
plished by Mosher on this building. 


The first steel was placed on March 10, 1930, and completed on 
April 9—sixteen floors of steel erected in only thirty calendar days. 


The same time and money-saving service is available to owners, 
architects and contractors, whether they sponsor a two-story or a 
twenty-story building. 


“Before you build, know steel”’ 


MaAGriEK 


Steel and Machinery Company 
DALLAS 


e (~y 
We have very desirable office space ie The service 
arranged with warehouse or exhibit Re BAR a. 


space adjacent thereto. forty yeas 
oO 


experience 
facilities 


unequalled 
in the South 


Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING DALLAS 
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Specialist on Meat Cuts 
to Demonstrate 


D. W. Hartzell, beef specialist of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, 
with headquarters in Chicago, will con- 
duct demonstrations of meat cutting in 
Dallas during Beef Cattle Week at the 
State Fair of Texas, it was announced 
here by Frank P. Holland, president of 
the Texas Breeder-Feeder Association, 
under whose auspices the annual State 
Fair Feeder Show and Auction Sale is 
being held. 

A number of demonstrations of 


butchering to the best advantage will be 
conducted here by Mr. Hartzell. 


He will conduct demonstrations on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of Beef Cattle Week, and 


among these demonstrations will be 


those held for chefs, business men, retail ’ 


butchers, housewives, home economic 
students, and the public in general. 


Arrangements for the demonstration 
are now being worked out. R. L. Mar- 
quis has been named chairman of ar- 
rangements for the demonstration by 
President Holland. At a preliminary 
meeting held here recently, it was decid- 
ed to hold some of the demonstrations 
down town, some in the schools of Dal- 
las and at least two at the State Fair. 


The two to be held on the fair grounds 
will be held probably on Tuesday and 
Friday of Beef Cattle Week, which will 
run from Oct. 11 to 26. 
The meat from which the vario 

will be made during the demosatgiee 
will be furnished by the Armstron 
Packing Co., of which Mr. Marquis i 
president. 


The demonstrations will include both 
beef and lamb cuts. 


In addition to the demonstrations there 
will be extensive display of meats ang 
the various cuts in a specially arranged 
exhibit in the Livestock and Dairy Prog. 
ucts Building which is now under cop. 
struction at the State Fair. 


“Battle of Gettysburg Cyclorama 


To Be Featured Attraction at State Fair 


The massive cyclorama, “The Battle 
of Gettysburg,” the premier attraction 
of the recent Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, and a_ historical 
spectacle which over six million people 
of the United States have already wit- 
nessed at world and national exhibitions, 
will be featured at the Texas State Fair 
this year. 

This enormous exhibit will be housed 
in a specially constructed building, just 
opposite the Old Mill ride, in the State 
Fair Grounds. The building will be 400 
feet in circumference, and 65 feet high 
—as high as a five-story building. 
Twenty miles of battlefield ‘wif appear 
in reality before the eyes of the visitors. 
Elaborate electrical and noise effects, to- 
gether with sky and terrain designing, 
create of the mighty spectacle something 
to ever be remembered. The figst line of 


Crowds waiting in line to 
gain admission to Battle of 
Gettsburg~Cyclorama at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia. 
moth building is to be repro- 
duced in full detail at the 
State Fair Grounds 


This mam- 


Texas 


% 
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the panorama is solid pressed steel fig- 
ures. Over eighty thousand characters 
appear distinctly in the cyclorama. 
Nothing comparable to this offering has 
ever been shown in the state of Texas 
before. 

The Battle of Gettysburg Cyclorama 
was painted by Paul Philippoteaux, cele- 
brated French painter, who, with sixteen 
other artists, worked for more than two 
years on the production. Heretofore it 
has only been exhibited at Expositions in 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, London, England, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Charleston, Nashville, Jamestown, and 
Philadelphia. It has drawn greater 
crowds in southern cities than any other 
sections. It is a lifelike portrayal of the 
famous Civil War battle, historically 
correct, and thoroughly replete in its en- 
tirety. 


. 


This Year 


The cyclorama cost over $120,000.0( 
to build, and it will be reconstructed a 
Dallas identically as at Philadelphia. The 
premium on the insurance policy to cover 
it while in Dallas will amount to over 
$4,500.00. It was necessary to post a 
guarantee of $30,000.00 to erect the 
building and cover all the expenses of 
transporting the cyclorama to Dallas. 


The contract for the building has 
been awarded to the Mahaffey and 
Howard Construction Company, and the 
work is now well under way. The 
Cyclorama Exposition Committee has re- 
ceived wonderful support in raising 
their guarantee fund, among the names 
of which are noted most of the leading 
civic and business leaders, professional 
men, and prominent educators and presi: 
dents of local patriotic organizations. 
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™Ediphone 







TRADE MARK 
e 

a Edvon. 

Phone us for 


a demonstration in your 
office . . . no obligation 


The Ediphone Co. 


615-617 
CONSTRUCTION BLDG 


Phone 2-6976 


+ 
§. KOENIGSBERG 


INCORPORATED 


TAILORS and 
IMPORTERS 











For formal occasions you should 
have a Full |Dress Suit. Be pre- 
pared for your Fall Engagements. 








1306% MAIN ST. PHONE 7-1653 
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FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 
Rubber Stamps 


STENCILS 

SEALS 

METAL 
CHECKS 
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makers 


1015 Elm St. 
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‘Cotton 


(Continued from page Fourteen) 


be got direct from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 

The non-Federal member of the Com- 
mittee is the Cotton-Textile Institute 
representing the cotton manufacturers, 
supporting their organization and doing 
everything possible to stimulate demand 
for cotton goods in all its forms. They 
have discovered that painted street 
markers of cotton which are gummed to 
the pavement, can be used economically. 
They have campaigned for this innova- 
tion and have been the means of in- 
troducing the use of cotton traffic mark- 
ers all over the United States. Last sum- 
mer saw the first use of cotton as roof 
markers for airplanes. One whole State 
is now roof-marked for aviators by these 
same street markers of cotton. 


Roads in the South have been studied 
by the Institute and a form of heavy as- 
phalt-impregnated cotton fabric has 
solved the problem of cheap road con- 
struction in several locations now under 
test in South Carolina and in Texas. 


In the realm of high style cotton fab- 
rics, the Institute stands alone in a styling 
of cotton that has been launched on a 
grander scale and with more telling ef- 
fect than for any other textile in years. 
The result is that exquisite designs in 
cotton prints are available in the best 
department stores and a recent survey 
reveals a new popularity for the cotton 
garment. It had to be learned again 
under the tutelage of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute that the quaintly printed cot- 
ton dress still has merits not to be com- 
peted with by other fabrics. French 
stylists are now designing in cotton, and 
beach resort styles reflect more new cot- 
ton styles this season than they have seen 
in the decade. You will see Parisian crea- 
tions in cotton at the beaches so beau- 
tiful that I know you will regard higher 
priced brocades, velveteens and sateens 
that you have already bought as probably 
imitations of these wonderful new cot- 
ton fabrics. 

The Textile Division in its new uses 
work has touched on a variety of sub- 
jects, to mention only a few of which 
will occupy sufficient space. I have at 
hand the following publications: 


The Tarpaulin—An aid to building in 
all kinds of weather, where by reason of 
expensive materials, a sizable payroll and 
the interest on the building investment, 
the tarpaulin offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for economy. 


The Awning—A cross section of the 
awning industry showing benefits to ac- 
crue to the trade through study of sim- 
plifications, adoption in specifications by 
the architect, and how a more intensive 









HARRY BENNETT 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Successor to RAYMOND STUDIO) 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-4906 
We photograph anything anytime 


The Pivotal Point 
of the 


Daas WHOLESALE MARKET 





WHOLESALE MERCHANTS 
BuILDING 


912 ComMERCE STREET 


Space available in units 
of 500 to 3000 square feet 


The home of scores of wholesalers 
and manufacturers 


Freight 


Hunter-Hayes Co. 


Southwestern Representatives 
HOUSTON SAN ANTONIO 
DALLAS 




















Atlas Metal Buildings 
for Every Building Need 


Atlas Metal Works 


Dallas, Texas 
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merchandising 1n certain sectio, 


sai 
be employed. ® might 


Do 


MODERN TYPE FACES 
, EFFICIENT MACHINES 
SKILLED SPECIALISTS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP SPIRIT ae reau of 

e Play Tent—A tip to merchant 
<i INSTANT SERVIC “ who by capitalizing the child's rae Te 
A PRODUCTION PRICE Jf) a place of his own to play in, can sell trough 
the play tent idea to parents at ae eae 
time for the child’s use throughout the 624,455 
year. ary, Di 
Cotton in Interior Decoration—Mura} In add 
effectiveness through the use of cotton local 
oil cloth as a wall covering in brocades making 
pastel tints, and selected designs. Wash. tions fo 
able, artistic to a degree, and a low unit Of o 


cost. 
by the 
The Athletic Field Tarpaulin—Ap report 
opportunity for commercial athletic or. it 18 nC 
ganizations, colleges and schools to in- of sales 
crease revenues and insure standard con. Practic: 
ditions of play by a canvas ground coy. been s 
ering useful not merely for football and less thi 
baseball but for track, tennis and other these 1 
events. of the 


The Automobile Trunk—Details the —_ 
rapidly extending field in the use of cot: The 
ton base artificial leathers, notably for mercha 
the auto trunk, an item that has recent: in Dal 
ly gone beyond the $2,000,000 mark an: the fa 
nually. tained 


Speaking of Vacations—An attractive ed. 7 
booklet on the manifold uses of cotton the cit 
for true vacation comfort, urging care in ton on 
the assembling of vacation requisites. It cities 
shows that the stores are full of scores of below: 
things of cotton—200 to be exact, hap Hou 
pily contrived for real vacation comfort Dall 
and effectiveness. Gah 





The Citrus Tent—Shows Possibilities 

in the use of effective fumigation — 
’ for citrus fruits along with valuable a 
gestive data on textiles employed, ~ 
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JAGGARS-CHILES-STOVALL. INC. 
Advertising Typography 
1306 Marilla Street DALLAS Telephone 2-4591 





























In these days sensible foresight is the El } 
first essential of business. Uncle Sam Beal 
does not like the idea of waste of any Cor 
kind, whether it is waste of material or The 
waste of time which may curb full en fused 
joyment on vacation trips. He is all for State. 
careful planning and reasonable econo new 
my. Well thought out expenditure to throug 
provide yourself with things you need Office 
on vacation is sagacious and commend: Texas 
able, it stimulates American trade, in those | 
cottons, incidentally. It is said that it Th. 
costs the great American public half the coet 
annual cost of new construction work recog 
to “‘unlax” on vacation every year. Re the in 


This photograph, made by us for Nor- 
Photo by McAnally vell’s, received a blue ribbon award of 


Means Class 3 (still life) at the Golden Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Photographers’ As- 


McAnally 
1713% Live Oak St. 





sociation of America, held this year in 
Ld . Milwaukee. 
7 |] = i ] It is an excellent example of the way in 
which delicate merchandise may be pictured 


in advertising without losing the detail of 
its natural beauty. 


7 s 2 
0 h h y b h hou- 
Pi ct u r I Z a t I ©] n ind wise te alee diene a” er 


Phone 7-1637 


Commercial Photographer 
DALLAS 
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member that no less than three-fourths 
of the average vacationist’s equipment 
consists in some way of cotton. So this 
latest cotton promotion of Uncle Sam’ 
Commerce Department should sound 
pleasantly on Texas ears. This little 
booklet “Speaking of Vacations,” as wel 
as aiding our national economy should 
add to the personal enjoyment of your 
vacation trips, no matter what season 0 
the year. 


DALLAS 
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Dollar Value of Bureau 


Service 
The Dallas District Office of the Bu- 


eau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
reports that new export business secured 
ty Texas firms during the past year 
through the services of the three Bureau 
Offices of the State, has amounted to $3,- 
64,455, according to Sherwood H. Av- 
ery, District Manager of the local office. 
In addition to these foreign sales, the 
local offices have been instrumental in 
making 325 new foreign agency connec- 
tions for Texas firms. 


Of course there are many firms served 
by the District Offices which do not 
report the value of these services so that 
it is not possible to ascertain the totals 
of sales and agency connections effected. 
Practically 500 firms over the state have 
been served during the fiscal year but 
less than 100 have reported. However, 
these returns are considered indicative 
of the value that might be placed on the 
service rendered by the Bureau. 


The interest shown by North Texas 
merchants in the new offices established 
in Dallas has been surprising in view of 
the fact that this office has been maun- 
tained less than a year, Mr. Avery stat- 
ed. The dollar value returns show that 
the city of Dallas came second to Hous- 
ton only. Some of the principal Texas 
cities showing bureau usage are noted 


below: 
Houston- - - - $1,595,636 


Dallas - - - + 1,181,792 
Galveston - - - 187,708 
ElPaso- - - - 167,100 


Beaumont - - - 130,000 
Corpus Christi - - 100,000 


The figures above must not be con- 
fused with total export statistics of the 
State. Those just cited relate only to 
new business effected by the firms 
through services rendered by the Texas 
Offices of the Bureau. Sixteen other 
Texas cities reported lesser amounts than 
those given above. 


The establishment of the Dallas Dis- 
trict Office nearly a year ago is but a 
recognition of the Commerce Bureau of 
the importance of North Texas as a man- 
ufacturing and exporting section of the 
United States. There are now estab- 
lished three Bureau Offices — at Dallas, 
Galveston, and Houston. A fourth office 
will be opened at El Paso in September 
of this year. 

See 


Texas will have twenty and possibly 
twenty-one members of the House of 
Representatives when the 1930 census 
iS accepted by Congress. 
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“It exerts an irresistible power” 


“If there is 


one enterprise on earth that 


the quitter should leave alone, it is advertis- 
ing. Advertising does not jerk—it pulls. It 
begins very gently at first, but the pull is 
steady. It increases day after day, year after 
year, until it exerts an irresistible power.” 


For power that 


—John Wanamaker. 


pulls advertise in DALLAS 


2-5425 for rates and particulars 








INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


405 SECOND AVE. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) DALLAS 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS Office Phone Res. Phone 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 71-5561 3-4613 


Reduced of any Written or Printed Document, 


Legal and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, HENRY NUSS 


Maps, etc. 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St. 2- 


2-8084 


Ee) [Pee 
R Stuc PRINT co. a 


Syl 
SL] J ee 


107 Construction 





Industries Bldg. 


8067 BOOKBINDER 


and 


PAPER RULER 


Loose Leaf and Binders 
416 South Ervay Dallas 











ENVELOPES 


MANUFACTURED 
BY SPECIALISTS 


Commercial Envelopes 
and Special Sizes 


Plain or printed 

BARONIALS, BANKERS FLAP, CATALOG, 
CiLotH Linep, Corn, CLasp, DUPLEX, 
Druc, ENVELOPE ORDER BLANKS, 
PENNY SAVERS, PosTAGE SAVERS, POL- 
icy, TIME SAVERS, THEATRE TICKET, 
Tin ENp, SPECIALS OF ANY SIZE OR 
STOCK. 





HESSE ENVELOPE COMPANY of TEXAS 





DALLAS 








Saw Number Five 


Clade Reel A good ad is rather to be 





~~ % Artists 
} ORIGINAL DRAWINGS DESIGNED TO MEET 
YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS PRINTING 


chosen than large space 


2°0509 i Old Proverb (reconditioned ) 


atl 09 A Advertising Son 


Ay H f* Advertising Typography 
I 4 Dial 26881 
E STELLMACHER & CLARK, Inc. 
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A vest-pocket 
will hold it. 


this Free book 








helps make Long Distance 
like alocal call... 


CH” WOULD rou like to pick up your tele- 


phone and, almost as quickly as on a local 
call, get in touch with friends, relatives, business 
associates, a hundred. ..two hundred. ..miles away? 


Would you like to know you could do this, not 
only in emergencies, but on ordinary social and 
business calls?. . . 


You can do it, in practically every case.* 


It’s easy. All you have to do is give the num- 
ber of the out-of-town telephone you are calling. 


Knowing the number saves the operator the 
time of looking it up in the directory, and enables 
her in most cases to ring the telephone almost 
as quickly as if it were in your own town 


"Statistics show that on 8 out of every 10 of these long distance calls 

the person calling is connected to the called telephone while he holds 

the line. On the shorter distances — up to 500 miles — the proportion 
és even greater. 


BUSINESS OFFICE, 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO., 
CITY 

I would like to have the telephone numbers of the 
following out-of-town people. Also, please tell me what 
it would cost to talk to them by “‘long distance.’ 


I 


ORRIN: EID cs Sacto ussaet op tcscoat pes stdec once ate epee cones 
(Write names below) 






City -..5.-: 


To make it easy for you to use 
this speedy method, we will supply 
you, if you wish, with an ‘“‘out-of- 
town number book,”’ listing the 
names and addresses of your out-of- 
town friends, relatives, business associates, and 
telling you how much it will cost to talk for 
three minutes to each. 


THIS BOOKLET IS FREE 


To obtain one, simply write on the coupon the 
names and addresses of three or more persons in 
other cities whose telephone numbers you would 
like to keep handy. Then mail or bring the list 
to the office of the telephone company. 





We will obtain the numbers for you, enter 
them with the other information in your own 
private long distance telephone directory, and 
mail it to you promptly. 


EE an 0 Sea eh ac OEE TEN Sieg SEER Ee eS et 
i eR ERE! 


NS eee ERSTE BORE ROPE arto eR eR RE ys eee 


ee es ee ne OR EE LO AGREE eae et ee 
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SF 1 





SF1 


Breeder-Feeder, Sale and 
Dairy Shows 


Annual show under the 

auspices of the Texas 

Breeder-Feeder Associa- 

tion; 1500 Feeder Calves, 

5000 Feeder Lambs. Auc- 

nd sale Oct. 17th and 
th. 


Also the Third Annual 
Southwest Dairy Show, 
Oct. 19th through 26th. 
Augmented by the Re- 
gional Show of the Amer- 
Iean Jersey Cattle Club, 
the Dairy Show will be 
one of the largest expo- 
sitions of this nature held 
In America during 1930. 
oth shows will use the 
new Livestock and Dairy 
Products Building. 


: 


; 








OCT. llth. to 26th_ 


Direct from a Huge 
Success on Broadway 
Jack Donahue in 


“SONS O' GUNS" 


with Gina Malo 


The Greatest of Musical Comedies, with a Cast of 
130—BROADWAY STARS—130 


Laughs galore! Catchy melodies that you will whistle for 
weeks. Broadway’s most successful musical comedy, starring the 
famous Jack Donahue and popular French star, Gina Malo, will 
be lifted bodily from Broadway and brought direct to Dallas in 
a special train for an engagement of 25 performances. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER 
ATTRACTIONS 


Huge Poultry Show 


Largest Agriculture Display Held 
in the South 
Automobile Show 
Fine Arts Show 
Intercollegiate Football 
Beckman & Gerety’s Shows 
Mammoth Cyclorama of the Battle 
of Gettysburg 
Radio Show 
Free Circus Acts 


Band Concerts RODEO 

Super Grand Stand Show and 
Fireworks Spectacle Action!—a thrill every min- 
ute. The largest amount of 
prize money ever offered for 
redeo events in the Southwest 
will bring world’s champion 
performers to the greatest ex- 
hibition ever seen in Texas. 


GET YOUR TICKETS NOW Whoopee! 
au “ s Wrestli 
FOR “SONS O°’ GUNS Bene Seles Same tilted 
— Fancy Roping 
Only 25 performances indicates one of the Wild Steer Riding 
greatest demands in State Fair history. Mail Wild Horse Riding 
check or money order now to Secretary, State “ seg agua 
Fair of Texas, Dallas. PRICES: Boxes $4.00, Wild Cow Milking 


Lower Floor $4.00 and $3.00. Balcony, $2.00 and Seisitiiee en tic Seen 
$1.00. Shows every night; Matinees Tuesday, Arena, October llth to 20th, 
Thursday, Saturday, Sunday, except first day. inclusive, under the personal 

direction of Col. C. F. Hafley. 








T. E. JACKSON, Pres. ROY RUPARD, Sec’y. 


EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 











to low levels—wheat selling at 
seventy-five cents a bushel—cotton 
at ten cents a pound—billions of 
dollars lost to workers and investors. 


—Regardless of business conditions, 
your insurance is worth one hundred 


cents on the dollar. 


Protection—the all important word in 
the English language, is truly reflected 


in an adequate life insurance estate. 


It has been ably said that if every 
man would carry his just amount of 


the right sort of life insurance, we  filull|/!  RMRAGRIM 


At 


would solve all economic problems. [Ma \ Ft 
A. 


— fej 2 Nig 2) ® JN 
Have you enough life insuranceé OSLO LLL OL 


THE DORSEY COMPANY 


WY NANUFACTURING STATIONERS, PRINTERS, gamiymumny \ 
|} Yay \\THOGRAPHERS, OFFICE OUTFITTERS MaMa an 


a Commerce , , , , to Jackson , , , , at Poydras 














